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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 


correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Some advance towards peace seems to have been, 
made; but Mr. Brodrick stated in the House of 
Commons last night in answer to a question that 
there certainly will not be an armistice. The dele- 
gates have found each other, and Mr. Schalk Burger, 
Mr. Reitz, Mr. Steyn, with General De la Rey and 
General Louis Botha are now closeted at Klerksdorp. 
The mere list of names suggests the variety of 
Opinions that will have to find a common attribute, 
but some principle of agreement may not improbably 
emerge. It is not impossible that Mr. Reitz and 
Mr. Schalk Burger may persuade the others that the 
only hope of some Phoenix-like resuscitation of Boer 
nationality in a far future lies in present submission. 
The Government is willing to offer exactly the same 
terms as at the former abortive negotiations. There 
has been no stiffening nor slackening. Again the chief 
barrier to peace is likely to be the question of amnesty 
to rebels. However forgiving the Government may 
feel, they must recognise the impossibility of pardoning 
treachery without slighting loyalty. If our loyal 
colonists in Africa and in other parts of the world feel the 
necessity of being ‘‘ stark to traitors’’, the Government 
could scarcely disregard their feeling, even if they thought 
differently. ‘‘In our country we shoot traitors” one 
of the Canadian scouts said ; and it is a practice which 
has again and again saved many lives. 


The peace negotiations at any rate have made the 
Boers slacken somewhat in the field. A small engage- 
ment has taken place in the Cape and a drive resulting 
in the capture of 60 prisoners concluded in the Orange 
River Colony. For the last week Lord Kitchener 
reports 17 Boers killed, 6 wounded, 107 prisoners and 
31 surrenders. A greater number of burghers, among 
whom is Mr. Kruger’s eldest son, have taken the oath 
of neutrality and the brother of De Wet is said to be 
anxious to fight on our behalf. But vigorous prepara- 
tions for prosecuting the war continue. A fourth con- 


tingent of 2,124 men is being recruited in Canada and 
is to start ina month. The trial of Kritzinger, which 


has aroused an absurd amount of feeling abroad, has 
resulted in his acquittal. It is perhaps indicative of 


foreign methods that the acquittal is put down to the 
release of Lord Methuen. Weare advised to be equally 
generous. 


On Thursday Mr. Rhodes was laid, as he wished, in 
the rock-hewn grave on a peak of the Matoppos. Place 
and people must have added a strange solemnity to the 
solemn service. A large motley crowd followed the 
coffin for five miles among the rough gorges of the 
hills. When the steeper hill was reached the procession 
was formed and the company approached as near to the 
grave as the narrow space would allow., Great numbers 
of natives, who have always regarded Mr. Rhodes as 
their ‘‘ father” since he faced death among them on 
that spot, stood around on the hills mourning after 
their manner. There is no parallel to such a burial ; 
but one thinks of Browning’s ‘‘Grammarian” laid in 
the mountain grave ‘‘loftier than the world suspects, 
living and dying” and of Chateaubriand, whose last 
request was to be buried on the rough Brittany island. 
A simultaneous service was held in S. Paul’s, impressive 
from the contrast and the company of mourners, among 
whom were representatives of every colony, and of 
America and of Germany. 


The will of Cecil Rhodes in epitome is a_ very 
different thing from the document as it came from his 
hand; and it is a pity—but such is the way of the 
public—that it will be largely judged both in England 
and abroad according to the summarised details. One 
may give the facts but, isolated from the form of their 
expression, they do not display the heart’s intentions of 
the man. There are three main lines in the will : the 
unity of the Empire, which he would encourage by the 
scholarships to the colonies and some of the special 
provisions in South Africa; the federation of the 
English-speaking races, hence the American scholar- 
ships and, as a quaint afterthought, the scholarships 
to the Germans, regarded apparently as a_ branch 
of Saxons ; thirdly the necessity of individual indepen- 
dence and breadth of character, shown in the very 
precise instructions to his private heirs and in the 
system on which the scholarships are to be given. On 
the whole the instructions of the will are well designed 
to carry out the principles, but the trustees have a task 
of immense complexity to make the demands of the 
will square with facts. Luckily they are men of 
business, with one exception, and he is a man of 
imagination who talks much about business—and 
efficiency. 


The first provision of the will is for the testator’s 
own burial in the Matoppos whose ‘grandeur and 
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loneliness” he admired ; and he wished the hill to be 
reserved for a burial-place for those who have 
deserved well of their country. His property in Mata- 
beleland is left for the benefit of the people of Rhodesia 
with a sum of £4,000 a year to be used in the 
improvement of the land, with special provisions 
for a park and a railway. His Mashonaland property 
is left on much the same terms with a yearly sum 
of £2,000 to be used especially for irrigation. His 
house at De Groot Schuur with the property is given 
to trustees for the use of the Federal Premier to be, 
together with a sum of £1,000, for the maintenance of 
his household and the place. That Rhodes should 
have done so much for the new colonies surprised no 
one; the extent of his bequest to Oxford has surprised 
everyone. Oriel has received £100,000 for various 
purposes. The colonial scholarships, available to any 
Oxford college, amount to fifty-one and are of the value 
of £300 for three years. Each of the American States 
or Territories has two similar scholarships and fifteen 
of the value of 4250 a year are given to Germany. The 
bequest of the Dalham Hall estates to Colonel Rhodes 
and his male heirs is in some ways the most remarkable 
part of the will from the quaint but sound ambition to 
prevent the heir from developing ‘‘ into what I call 
a ‘loafer’”’. 


Internal evidence makes it not impossible that what 
Mr. Stead calls ‘‘ Rhodes’ Political Testament” does 
represent crudely many of Rhodes’ ideals. But they 
have certainly been edited. The central idea is gigantic 
federation of the English-speaking races ; but before it 
could come he looked “‘ as a free-trader ” to ‘‘ commercial 
war”, lasting perhaps a hundred years, with America. 
After that by the Home Rule principle of decentralisation 
the peace of the whole world was to be assured. To 
compass this dominance of the world he imagined 
himself organising a secret caucus of millionaires who 
were to manage the world after the principle of the 
Jesuits. In another place Mr. Stead writes out a con- 
fession of Mr. Rhodes’ religious beliefs. The matter 
professes to be the epitome of a private conversation ; 
in that case, indeed in any case, it should not have been 
printed. Perhaps the erasure of Mr. Stead’s name from 
among the trustees of the will did not mean the erasure 
of the friendship ; but it was not the act of a friend to 
publish the epitome. But then what is friendship in 
comparison with good ‘‘ copy” ? 


To the ‘‘ Outlook” and the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ” 
of the past week the world is indebted for fine illustra- 
tions of Mr. Rhodes’ boundless audacity and of his 
infallible literary instinct. To the former Mr. H. W. 
Massingham contributed a signed critical article of a 
slightly personal flavour. Mr. Massingham does not 
consider that Mr. Rhodes had charming manners. He 
met Mr. Rhodes on one occasion and—‘‘ he made no 
attempt to conciliate me”. Let Mr. Labouchere, who 
has belittled Mr. Rhodes’ personal courage, think of 
that and own he has erred. The daring of the man— 
how it shows up in that vivid flash! It might almost 
remind one of a Coriolanus with his ‘‘ Alone I did it”, 
if to others it recall somehow the goings on of the 
editor of the ‘‘ Pentonville Pulveriser” who once figured 
in ‘*Punch”. As to Mr. Rhodes’ literary instinct, Mr. 
Hawksley has told the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette” that he 
recognised to the full the charm of Mr. William Stead’s 
literary style. One knows not which to wonder at the 
more—the headlong courage or the nice literary acumen 
of the new and real Rhodes. 


Canada and Lord Dundonald may both be con- 
gratulated on the choice made of a new commander for 
the Canadian Militia. Lord Dundonald confirmed in 
South Africa a reputation begun rather than made 
in North Africa. The Canadians whose devotion in 
more than one trying situation he was to wifness 
were new to the battlefield. If Lord Dundonald has 
shown that the spirit of the ancestors who fought 
and died for British supremacy in North America 
survives in him, the Canadians in the struggle for 
British supremacy in South Africa have shown equally 
that the spirit of their forbears who held Canada 
against heavy odds for the British flag in 1812 is alive 
for wider if not greater service. 


Lest there should be any sort of doubt as to the popu- 
larity of Mr. Seddon’s imperial policy, he has been pre- 
sented with an address and a purse on the eve of his 
departure for England. England will not be less enthu- 
siastic in her recognition of Mr. Seddon’s services than 
New Zealand in endorsing them. It is matter for regret 
that a note of discontent with the Coronation arrange- 
ments comes from Australia. The Premiers of New 
South Wales and Victoria have a grievance. Mr. Barton 
will represent federated Australia at the King’s Corona- 
tion as a Royal guest, and it was intimated to the 
premiers of the colonies forming the federation that if 
they came to London for the occasion, they would be 
treated as distinguished personages. The Australian 
premiers consider themselves slighted at being reduced 
to the level of distinguished personages, and urge that 
when the colonies federated they had no intention of 
surrendering their individual dignity and importance. 
This plea is unfortunate but not surprising. It was just 
the pretentious provincialism which now dictates the 
refusal of the local premiers to come to London unless 
on terms of equality with the Federal Premier that 
kept Australia disunited for twenty years. 


If one were not inclined to ‘‘ beware a nation when 
a nation grows polite ”, the signing of the Manchurian | 
Convention would be in every way satisfactory. Russia 
undertakes to withdraw from Manchuria at the end of 
eighteen months, the troops withdrawing from different 
provinces at the end of periods of six months. At the 
end of the second period, that is after a year, Niu- 
Chwang will be naturally vacated, but Russia has been 
so deferential to the interests of other people that she 
has agreed to withdraw from Niu-Chwang as soon as 
the Tien-tsin provisional government is abolished. Simi- 
larly Russia promises to restore the Niu-Chwang rail- 
way as soon as the railway now controlled by the 
British between Peking and Shankai-kwan is restored. 
This altogether unwonted complacency on the part of 
Russian diplomatists is not quite easy to account for. 
It is extremely unlikely that the Anglo-Japanese Agree- 
ment has alarmed Russia and even supposing that she 
were alarmed, the last thing she would do would be to 
confess alarm by making voluntary concessions. One 
must conclude, unless we can regard the Russian 
Government as eminently altruistic, that Russian 
diplomatists set small store by documents with or with- 
out signatures. Manchuria is a great vague country, 
and who is to tell in Europe what withdrawals have 
been made or what secret compensations granted ? 


It would be easy to overestimate but unwise to ignore 
the signs of unrest reperted from Afghanistan. The 
introduction of the Mullah into the administration of 
the country is not an influence that makes for peace nor 
is it likely to be exerted in a manner that is not hostile 
to British interests. The Haddah Mullah, who has been 
received with distinction in Kabul, is the most powerful 
of the pestilent priests who raised the tribes for the last 
frontier war. The Amir may find it desirable to tem- 
porise with these gentry but that was not how his father 
showed them the ways of the Lord. No one expected 
that Habibullah would display the strength and qualities 
of Abdur Rahman and so far he has not belied his repu- 
tation. The puritan habits he seems anxious to enforce 
may secure him the support of the priests but are likely 
to make him unpopular with a people who do not 
readily brook interference with their private life. 


Russian activity seems directed at present towards 
Persia and Thibet. In Persia Russian control has been 
still further strengthened by a fresh loan of over a 
million, secured as the existing loan on the customs— 
an arrangement which enables her to obstruct British 
commerce from India by the new Nushki trade route. 
Her policy is to capture Persia by commercial occupation 
as a preliminary to more direct domination. This has 
been further advanced by securing the roads from the 
north and subsidising a line of steamers from Odessa to 
compete for the sea-borne traffic to the Persian Gulf. 
Her conventions in restraint of railway construction are 
designed to exclude other nations till the state of her 
own finances permits her to take Persia more fully in 
hand. Against these advances we are able to point to 
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concessions to British subjects to construct fresh tele- 
graph lines and to develop the oilfields of the western 
provinces. Even these concessions are resented by the 
Russian press which assumes that Persia is already a 
close preserve of Russia and declares the time ripe for 
the final objective—a railway to the coast and a naval 
station on the Gulf. 


The postponement of the Budget till Monday, in 
consequence of the illness of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
further complicates the problem of parliamentary busi- 
ness. Two days are set apart for the preliminary 
discussion on the Budget and though most of the 
anticipations are silly and unlikely there are signs that 
the Budget will be more than usually contentious. 
None of the larger bills has yet reached committee, 
the procedure rules roll up opposition as they come on 
one by one; the Education Bill, it is clear, can only be 
carried through by greater determination than the 
Government have shown and after angry discussion. 
Supposing that peace should be made, there wiil be little 
time for talking about anything else ; but even if neither 
peace nor war adds an undue burden of contentious 
material, it is difficult to see how the Land Purchase 
Bill or even the Education Bill can be carried through. 
It will be something if even the Water Bill is finally 
passed. 


Almost on the first day of the meeting of Parliament 
after the recess Mr. Balfour maintained the continuity 
of the session by making another concession. Questions 
are not to be banished to the obscurity of a pre-prandial 
three-quarters of an hour. Instead they are to be asked 
between 2.15 and 2.55 when Mr. Balfour thinks that 
60 questions, previously selected by some standing 
committee or other, may be asked and answered. The 
remaining 5 minutes are to be given up to starred 
questions of pressing importance. The rejected residue 
are to be content with printed answers. Even this 
amended suggestion was not voted upon. Sufficient 
notice had not been given and Mr. Balfour, after 
receiving a ludicrously pompous lecture on his un- 
businesslike habits from Mr. Redmond, consented to 
postpone the voting. Though questions are a growing 
burden and a Mr. MacNeill may do much harm and 
waste much time by hysterical interrogation, they 
have kept up a waning public interest in the House 
of Commons and are treasured by inconspicuous 
members as a symbol of independence and a valuable 
opportunity of self-advertisement. 


Lord Kimberley was not an orator or even a good 
debater. Neither was he a vigorous Secretary of 
State: but he had plenty of common sense, and the 
mistakes in Indian and colonial and foreign politics 
with which he was associated were due to the Cabinets 
of which he was a member, or rather to their impetuous 
chief, Mr. Gladstone. Lord Kimberley was a very good 
type of a past generation of aristocratic statesmen, 
what may be described as the Melbourne-Malmesbury- 
Granville school. He led the House of Lords admir- 
ably, for he never got excited, never made jokes, and 
had an unfailing supply of that quality which Matthew 
Arnold was fond of declaring to be the rarest in our 
race, namely, urbanity. There is no doubt that he felt 
the death of his son, Mr. Armine Wodehouse (who by- 
the-bye married a daughter of Matthew Arnold) very 
keenly, for the young man was just beginning a career 
in the House of Commons. 


We find that our note last week about the Town 
Clerk of the City was written under a misconception of 
the facts. It is true that the Common Council resolved 
a little more than a month ago that the appointment of 
Town Clerk should be ‘subject to annual election ”. 
But this is not, it appears, a new departure, but 
merely the recognition of an immemorial custom, to 
which the Remembrancer and the City Solicitor (in fact 
all the officers of the Corporation except the Recorder 
and Common Serjeant) are alike subject. The annual 
election is in reality a matter of form: and though 
we adhere to our opinion that appointment for life is 
the best means of obtaining first-rate permanent 


officials, we cannot blame the Corporation of London 
for upholding an ancient usage of municipal life. 


Mr. W. Abraham, M.P., better known as ‘‘ Mabon”, 
the Welsh Miners’ member, has lately returned from the 
United States where he has been looking into the 
labour question. He told the Rhondda Valley miners 
last week that what he had seen in America had made 
him change his views in regard to machinery and as 
to the trades union restriction of output of work. 
He now believes that the best and newest machinery 
must in the end be all for the good of the worker and 
that it is not good to prevent a man doing more than 
a certain amount of work. Mr. Abraham admits that 
these are not the views he has been voicing in the past. 
Mr. Abraham evidently believes in the clean slate 
policy: he must have been studying Lord Rosebery : 
but if his old opinions were so very wrong-headed, he 
is surely very gravely to blame for urging them 
strongly for many years. He should read a little of 
George Eliot who will tell him that you cannot escape 
your past so lightly as that. 


Common sense on the subject of bounties and Free 
trade was talked by M. Yves Guyot at the National 
Liberal Club on Wednesday, and nonsense by Mr. 
Harold Cox. Bounties are the very negation of free 
competition, said the French economist. Hence 
bounties were not to be tolerated by any true free- 
trader. That seems to us an elementary proposition 
in economics. As such it was certain to incur the 
censure of any active member of the Cobden Club, 
and Mr. Cox had the temerity to declare that in the 
last twelve months bounties contributed 4 5,000,000 
sterling to the British exchequer, thus ‘‘ enabling us 
to build a magnificent fleet”. Really the generosity of 
foreign Governments is almost too fearful and wonderful 
a thing for an ordinary twentieth - century business 
intellect to understand. Dr. Ginsburg put the matter 
succinctly when he said that Napoleon, having failed 
to beat us on the seas, granted bounties in the hope 
that he might beat us in finance. Sir Robert Giffen 
is also in economic straits, and Sir Vincent Caillard 
in Friday’s ‘‘Times” makes him look just a little 
ridiculous. 


The full news of the disaster at the football match 
at Glasgow on Saturday last has come out, or been 
allowed to come out, slowly. What was represented at 
first as a small disaster involved the deaths of 28 peopie 
and the injury of 325. The beginning of the disaster 
was the breakdown of the cross planks at the highest 
tier of an iron stand which caused some thirty persons 
to fall a distance of thirty feet. This collapse produced 
some sort of panic and the crowd swaying forward 
burst through all barriers on to the field of play. The 
match, which was between England and Scotland, was 
delayed for some twenty-five minutes until the police 
were enabled to clear the ground. The excuse given 
for continuing the game was that the extent of the 
calamity was not known and that the bulk of the people 
on the ground could not be informed. By way of 
extenuation a suggestion was made at the time that 
the result of the match should not ‘‘count”. The 
match may or may not ‘‘count”; the playing of it 
will certainly be ‘‘ imputed”. 


There is nothing to be pleaded on behalf of the de- 
cision to continue a match in the presence of such a 
disaster. One used to hear of ‘‘the brutal athlete” ; 
and it is impossible to excuse the brutality of this dis- 
gusting decision. Such a thing could not have hap- 
pened if amateurs had been playing and one cannot 
dissociate the callousness of the authorities, perhaps 
also of some of the crowd, from the sort of spirit which 
is fostered by professionalism. The match was not 
professional in name, but football has reached this 
pitch that the international matches, as well as the 
competitions for the Football Cup, are almost entirely 
restricted to professionals. But for the loss of a friend 


one or two amateurs might have been among the 
players ; and one may imagine their feelings if they had 
_ been asked to go on playing while the bodies of the 
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killed were being carried to the back of the pavilion. 
It could not have happenedevenat the Crystal Palace last 
year, when 112,000 people were present, that any such 
disaster could have been unrealised by the crowd. In 
this case the game was actually interrupted and 
stretchers were brought out to remove the dead and 
injured. If professionalism leads to brutality of this 
sort, amateurs will be forced to play some other game. 
The time has already come for amateurs utterly to cut 
themselves off from any association with professional 
players. 


The Abbey is now closed to the public. That is the 
more reason for keeping public attention fixed on the 
works going on within and the manner of carrying 
them out. In 1887 the men employed by the 
Office of Works were so ill-directed or careless of 
the sanctity of the building that they did serious 
damage to several of the more precious monu- 
ments. The damage done was so callously regarded 
that broken bits of valuable statuary were left lying 
where they fell when the public were readmitted. 
Further details of the workmen’s iconoclasm are given 
in an admirable letter to the ‘‘Times”. In 1887 the 
Mummius who was responsible did not even follow his 
prototype in demanding that the broken statuary should 
be made good. This year he should be compelled as a 
national safeguard to act in co-operation with or under 
the direction of someone as interested in the Abbey as 
in the seating of the spectators. One is glad to have 
Canon Armitage Robinson’s reassurance; but no one 
ever doubted that the Abbey authorities would do all 
that was in their power to prevent vandalism. It is 
impossible to feel any such certainty as to the Office 
of Works, with Mr. Akers Douglas as First Com- 
missioner. He in due succession to his predecessor 
Mr. Ayrton has never been remarkable for gentleness : 
the statues have some reason to tremble. 


The Bank returns of Thursday exhibited substantial 
changes in the figures, arising chiefly from the heavy 
transactions consequent on the payment of dividends 
on the British Funds and Bank stock. The public 
deposits are lower by 45,720,250 and the repayment 
of the market obligations to the central institution 
accounts for the shrinkage of 47,775,400 to effect 
which the other deposits have been drawn upon for 

2,230,660. The usual return of gold -from the 
provinces has taken place, thus counteracting the 
exportation of £250,000 abroad and leaving the 
stock of coin and bullion lower by £35,850 only 
on balance. The expansion in the active note circula- 
tion is £271,970 and the resultant of the various 
changes is a decrease in the total reserve of £307,830 
to Teaien aes and an increase of the proportion to 
47? per cent. against 412 per cent. last week. 


The stock markets have not been very active during the 
past week, several days having been largely occupied with 
the arrangements for the settlement which passed off 
satisfactorily and disclosed a relatively small account. 
The Funds have shown fluctuations, having dropped to 
934 on Wednesday but have since recovered and close 
strong buyers at 94}/ on the statement that the peace 
negotiations are proceeding satisfactorily. Home Rail- 
ways have shown improvement throughout the list and 
Metropolitans and Districts have been particularly 
favoured on the announcement that Mr. Yerkes has 
completed his scheme for the electrifying of the District 
and other lines, in which he has obtained the support of 
an influential American financial house. The feature in 
the American railway market has been the sensational 
rise in Louisville shares, but the fear of a ‘‘ corner” 
has engendered great nervousness on this side and 
commitments have not been large in this or other 
stocks. Business in the South African mining market 
has followed the course of the peace rumours and at 
the time of writing prices are very firm and well above 
the opening; the undertone of the market is un- 
doubtedly healthy. Copper shares have been dull 
and the remaining markets have been without any 
special feature. Consols 94}j. Bank rate 3 per cent. 
(6 February, 1902.) 


THE ROBERTS MYTH. 


VW HEN the present Commander-in-Chief was sent 

to South Africa it was felt that a great stroke 
of policy had been devised ; and although opinions may 
and do differ as to the ultimate military results that he 
accomplished, it can hardly be disputed that he succeeded 
in changing the whole aspect of the campaign for the 
better, and did more than anyone else had done to 
restore public confidence at home. When he returned 
to this country he was the hero of the hour, both in 
popular and official estimation, and everyone agreed in 
eulogising the great soldier who had reached the zenith 
of a career spent in the service of his country. Some 
reaction will almost inevitably follow an apotheosis of 
this kind, and we should be on our guard against 
it; for Lord Roberts’ military reputation is public. 
property, and his achievements in the field belong to 
our own history, above all to the history of our Indian 
Empire. It is not as a soldier, but as an adminis- 
trator, and to some extent as a man, that we are bound 
to say he has disappointed the national expectation. 

When Lord Roberts was first appointed to his 
present position, the post of Commander-in-Chief had 
recently been one of peculiar difficulty, even to a very 
strong man. Lord Wolseley answered the description 
of a strong man, but when he first went to the War 
Office he was living on a past reputation which had 
already ceased to appeal to the enthusiasm of the 
many: and he moreover had to measure his strength 
with a skilled diplomatist and adroit politician who was 
extremely tenacious of the newly acquired privileges of 
his own office. If Lord Wolseley, when he succeeded 
the Duke of Cambridge, had had the good luck to have. 
just returned from some great feat of arms which the 
country was warmly applauding, he would probably 
have been able to pit himself against all the powers of 
vested interests, red tape, and insular prejudice, which, 
with his peculiarly keen temperament, he must have 
longed to oppose and overthrow. But this good for- 
tune was denied him, and when he did raise his voice— 
and he was perhaps rather late in doing so—he was 
silenced and disposed of without much difficulty. 

When Lord Roberts succeeded to the position, he 
had a double opportunity. Inthe first place, of course, 
he had all the prestige of what he had just done in 
South Africa; but in addition to that new powers were 
given to him as Commander-in-Chief, and the office 
was once more invested with some of that authority 
with which Lord Wolseley had been obliged to dispense. 
It is curious, to say no more, that when affairs between 
Lord Wolseley and Lord Lansdowne reached a crisis, 
Lord Roberts took the side of the civilian and not the 
soldier, and even went out of his way to vote, though 
fortunately he refrained from speaking, against 
Lord Wolseley’s motion in the House of Lords. He 
was perfectly satisfied, the public was told, with the 
powers with which he found the Commander-in-Chief 
invested. Did he afterwards become dissatisfied with 
those powers and demand to have them extended; or 
had he himself, at the moment when he joined in the 
official condemnation of Lord Wolseley, already 
received an intimation that in his own case they were 
to be extended? The point is one of considerable 
importance, for it directly concerns Lord Roberts’ 
reputation for chivalry, and even common fairness. 
However this may have been, we are constrained to 
realise that in the case of Lord Wolseley we had the 
man without the opportunity; in the case of Lord 
Roberts the opportunity without the man. 

It is important to remember that the present Com- 
mander-in-Chief was selected for that post—not in the 
first place as a reward for his services, eminent as they 
had unquestionably been—but in order to reassure 
public opinion, which had become seriously alarmed at 


_ the shortcomings of the army—proved to demonstra- 


tion—and had also, it appeared at the time, seriously 
resolved to inaugurate a better and more reliable 
system of army administration. Has everyone already 
forgotten the flaming announcements with which the 
new appointment was heralded; the speeches of 
ministers, the leading articles in newspapers, the 
cartoons representing ‘‘ Bobs” at work in his shirt- 
sleeves, sweeping out the Augean stable? The general 
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sentiment at that time—though there may have been 
misgivings here and there—was one of relief and con- 
fidence. The Secretary of State for War spoke humbly 
but hopefully of his own official experience as ‘‘a useful 
adjunct to those inspirations which, after the greatest 
campaign of our generation, will be afforded me by the 
greatest soldier of our age”. It would be extremely 
interesting to know what these inspirations have after 
all amounted to. The name of Lord Roberts is still one 
to conjure with; and it has probably been of use more 
than a few times, at all events in performing some of the 
more simple tricks. It has certainly been invoked when 
some more than doubtful experiment has seemed to 
stand in need of a certain amount of preliminary justifi- 
cation, and it has very likely been found useful on 
several occasions when the responsibility for refusing 
some concession has had to be thrown upon some 
vague but inexorable authority in the background. 

The office of Commander-in-Chief, when the Duke of 
Cambridge had retired, was shorn of much of its true 
importance ; but, as we have pointed out, some of its 
powers have since been restored, and it would still 
possess plenty of reality in the hands of a capable and 
energetic administrator; and with that administrator 
strong and popular enough to be also—with some 
obvious limitations — independent, he might at the 
present time perform incalculable services for his 
country. Lord Roberts’ warmest admirers will hardly 
contend that he is fulfilling any of these conditions ; 
and the disagreeable truth is really this, that the whole 
idea of his proving an able and industrious adminis- 
trator, a bold reformer, and a vigorous hater of all 
shams has turned out to be a simple and absolute 
myth. 

The general public may not yet have realised this, 
at least not with any very subtle exactness of compre- 
hension. It happens, however, that with them Lord 
Roberts’ popularity has recently been on the wane 
owing to the dismissal of Sir Redvers Buller. We 
should not attach much importance in itself to any 
unfavourable judgment based on that episode, as to 
which the matter of the final decision and the 
manner in which it was conveyed were hopelessly 
confounded from the first; and we are even inclined 
to believe that although the step taken in the Buller 
case was regarded as a strong one, still if it had been 
followed by other strong steps, showing some general 
firmness and consistency of plan, there would very 
probably have been a reaction in favour of firmness 
and consistency in general, as newly discovered but 
essential factors in a reformed system of army 
administration. But it was not followed by anything 
of the kind; and the point is that the popular verdict, 
whether founded on erroneous grounds or not, has 
exactly synchronised—as it often will do—with the 
more sober and better informed opinion of the best 
qualified judges, and has arrived by a different route at 
very much the same conclusion. 

In the Jubilee crowd in 1897, a working-man was 
overheard explaining to a companion, first what the 
Army and Navy Club was, and secondly what officers 
in the army were. ‘‘ They used to be all Lords and 
Dukes”; said this well-informed person, ‘‘but now 
they all have to be book-worms”. Whatever force 
this aphorism may have possessed five years ago, it is 
certainly very much the reverse of being true at the 
present time. In no respect has Lord Roberts excited 
more criticism, both in South Africa and at home, than 
in his attitude towards titled personages and officers 
with high family connexions. We know that there is a 
useful place for the aristocratic element in an army con- 
stituted like ours, and young men of birth and position 
have proved a thousand times over that they also make 
good officers ; but the surest way to destroy the repu- 
tation they have thus earned is to promote them to 
positions for which they are unfitted ; and the most 
certain method by which to create a strong prejudice 
against them, as a class, is to reward them out of all 
proportion to their merits, and without any conscientious 
regard for the interests or feelings of those whom they 
unfairly supersede and displace. We could ourselves 
cite several instances of gross partiality shown to men 
who could command family influence, and of steady 
and cruel neglect meted out to others whose unadorned 


military services were the only title to which they could 
appeal. ‘‘Who is he?” ‘* Who is his father?” 
would seem to be a question much oftener asked under 
the present régime than ‘‘ What has he done?” We 
are quite ready to admit that the system is picturesque ; 
but it is at the same time retrograde, and its reintroduc- 
tion into the army at this time of day is highly inop- 
portune and mischievous. 

There have been for some time past persistent 
rumours that Lord Roberts will retire from his present 
position at about the time of the Coronation ; and it 
has also been thought not improbable that in that case 
the Duke of Connaught will succeed him. Such a 
change would possess several advantages, apart from 
the well-known military abilities of the Duke himself ; 
and not the least of these would be the knowledge 
that such a Commander-in-Chief was quite above any 
suspicion of feeling a subserviency to any particular 
class. But our doubt would be whether, as a member 
of the Royal Family, under the restrictions now 
imposed upon the office he would fill, he would not 
find it even more difficult than anyone else has found 
it to do all that would now be required and expected 
of him. Would he even find time for the very serious 
amount of work that the office now entails? It is 
notorious that Lord Roberts has not been able to keep 
pace with it ; and although the Duke of Connaught is 
known to be industrious he would have infinitely better 
excuse for devoting himself to social functions such as 
those which, the ‘‘ Times” fashionable column weekly 
if not daily informs us, fill so large a place in the 
present Commander-in-Chief’s engagements. 

But whatever may be decided as to the future it is 
quite evident that the arrangements of the present are 
wholly unsatisfactory. Assuming for the sake of 
argument that the appointed day, the psychological 
moment, for army reform to commence in real earnest 
has not yet come, and may still have to be postponed 
a few months longer, it is none the less true that every 
responsible person connected with the War Office or 
with army administration should already be hard at 
work laying the foundations of the new structure ; 
and it is an essential condition that one of the supposed 
prime movers in that work should himself be showing 
an example of zeal, industry, and fitness for his post. 
For this a man and not a myth is required. The 
Government is once more to blame for having preferred 
to gratify popular imagination rather than satisfy 
public needs; and the country is being taught that a 


| great name and a great record in one branch of enter- 


prise will not always serve instead of practical com- 
petence in another. 


MR. RHODES’ WILL AND HIS WAY. 


| Bagg oo at it how we may, Mr. Rhodes’ will can 
hardly do other than magnify our conception of 
the man. Take even the most hostile view, and regard 
it as a colossal piece of posthumous pretence, springing 
solely from a vainglorious desire to be remembered as 
something very big, even so it is impossible not to be 
impressed by the length and largeness of view in the 
choice of means that were to secure him this immor- 
tality. Even if on analysis it all comes in the end to a 
form of self-aggrandisement, it is at any rate something 
entirely different from vulgar worldly ambition; and 
only the blindness of ,malice could fail to recognise 
that it was something better. Put on this will the 
worst complexion it remains splendid, or more exactly 
what the Greeks called ozovdaios. Take the next 
most unfavourable view which, not challenging the 
motive or moral aspect of the will, regards it 


| merely as the endowment of idle dreams. Say 


that Rhodes was all his life a butterfly-hunter, as a 
very brilliant critic has said of him, at least the man 
whom mere insubstantial beauty persistently fascinates 
is the very reverse of sordid. If his ideals are vain, he 
at any rate has ideals and is an idealist: the man who 
has great ideas, and lives for them, working out a 
scheme whereby after his death his money may go to 
translate those ideas into practice, cannot be a small 
man, and cannot have a vulgar mind. Such a man 
may be open to attack on many sides, but it is useless 
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to attempt to belittle him. They but belittle themselves 
who do. 

It may be that those who knew Mr. Rhodes 
well were not surprised at his will. Though his work 
and life lay in material things, it was always very 
evident that imagination went far to mould his career. 
But surely there can be very few who are not surprised 
to find the turn for speculation, the touch of pure intel- 
lectuality, disclosed by the reflections and trains of 
reasoning which in the will go to justify the hard cash 
provisions of this most fascinating human document. 
This disclosure seems to us fairly to indicate, or at 
least to make it very likely, that Rhodes had in him the 
elements of the very great man whom time throws up 
now and again without rule and without explanation. 
That Rhodes was a really great man of action is not 
questioned. But it is the weakness as it is the strength 
of the man of action that his horizon is limited. 
Not seeing far around him, looking neither before 
nor after, he is not distracted from the here and 
the now: he is able to concentrate himself with 
ease on the thing immediately before kim. This makes 
him admirable for carrying a policy through, but not 
oe at judging whether it ought to be carried through. 

hodes had this faculty for concentrating himself on 
the thing in hand, but it did not hinder his always 
looking far beyond it. Too often the idealist reaches 
out to the future over the present and so never does 
reach it. Rhodes secured the present but so secured 
it as to make it grasp the future. That was so in the 
material things in which he worked. But his will has 
made it evident that he was able to see that ‘‘ the 
practical world”, of which- your commonsense man is 
so fond of talking, does not hang by itself; that pure in- 
tellect comes in too ; that he was free from the ordinary 
practical man’s contempt for unpractical things, which 
is his way of describing things outside his own range. 

For this reason we have said that we think it 


likely that Rhodes was of similar make with the very | 


great ones of history; the true colossi. We could not 
say he was one of them. Though the exigencies of the 
daily leader-writer have since the publication of Mr. 
Rhodes’ will made Czsar almost as familiar amongst 
us as Cesar’s wife we cannot admit the comparison. 


There is no saying what Rhodes might have been, but | 


circumstances too much prevented the development of 
the intellectual and esthetic side for him to be on the 
same plane with such as Cwsar. The effect of unde- 
veloped and untrained intellect is seen in a quality of all 
Rhodes’ speeches, and of his ideals, which has been quite 
properly described as childlikeness. There is almost a 
simplicity about his way of describing his larger 
visions, and in the steps he confidently prescribes for 
realising them. An almost innocent confidence seems 
to blind him to the complexity of human nature 
and all human things. He sets to work without 
any diffidence to build up on his not large store of 
knowledge a world-scheme which is to settle everything 
admirably for ever. Such a scheme can easily be 
inferred from the provisions of the will and his own 
comments on them. Its agreement with much that is 
ascribed to Mr. Rhodes in a document that has been 
trumpeted as ‘‘ Rhodes’ Political Testament” gives 
Mr. Stead’s report of Rhodes’ ideas a_ probability 
it could not otherwise possess. It is not very 
difficult to see what he had in his mind, and 
honestly believed to be feasible upon earth. The 
loose unscientific idea of the Anglo-Saxon race natur- 
ally appealed to him strongly: he conceived the 
Americans, the English, Scotch, Irish, and Germans 
as one great race, who, by God’s providence, are 
meant to rule the world; that the political divisions 
of this dominant race were unfortunate accidents, 
which must be got over, when one vast Anglo-Saxon 


nation would be so powerful that the rest of the world | 
could not assail it, and so enlightened that it would | 


never wish to hurt the rest of the world; hence war, 
offensive or defensive, would become impossible; and 
the Golden Age would return. Childlike and almost 
absurd, in the light of history and of the philosophy of 
human nature, as such an ideal seems when proposed 
as a serious programme, to a great man with Rhodes’ 
limitations it would appear a perfectly natural thing to 
aim at. There was Ancient Sena And did not the 


conception of a Holy Roman Empire dominate the 
imagination of the greatest men in Europe for cen- 
turies ? 

In the meantime, the man of action worked where he 
could produce the most effect and devoted himself to 
the smaller scheme, in his view a factor in his big 
scheme the British Empire. But in his will the great 
ideal is uppermost : and his selection of means to his 
end unquestionably does show the real greatness of the 
man. The visionary magnitude of his plan is not 
allowed seriously to affect the usefulness of the actual 
step he proposes ; and the step he does take is precisely 
the one which, if any could, would make for his ulti- 
mate object ; and, even if it cannot get very far, must 
so far as it can act independently, go some way in that 
direction. If you want an Anglo-Saxon world-empire, 
you must *make the Anglo-Saxon world-citizen: with 
unerring intuition, Rhodes concentrates on those who 
will mould the views of others; he goes for higher 
education ; the average man can come after. By an 
endowment almost unparalleled in magnificence he pro- 
vides for some two hundred young men from the 
Colonies the United States and Germany always to 
be in training together, with the twofold effect of 
drawing out Oxford, the heart of Anglo-Saxon culture, 
and drawing the members of the race together. The 
flux and reflux of Anglo-Saxon blood were equally to be 
stimulated. 

We have dwelt on Mr. Rhodes’ will as illustrating 
the man; at the moment that is its most interesting 
aspect. Its other aspect, the actual working of the 
plan, will be much before us for many months ; it will 
always be with us. Probably very few have any 
belief that it will operate to an appreciable extent 
towards the fulfilment of the author’s final object. 
Apart from Rhodes himself, it is not worth while to con- 
sider it at allin that light. For ourselves we cannot 
doubt that, if it is to be a scheme of imperial policy, 
it was a mistake not to confine the scholarships to 
students from the British Empire. If it is to be a rever- 
sion to the old and very noble ideat of a university, 
which should provide equally for all who love learn- 
ing apart from race or nation, it was a grievous pity to 
exclude half the world, containing peoples with an 
intellectual record at least as brilliant as any in the 


_ half included. How the United States and Germany 
| will take the plan is perhaps more a matter for them 


than for us. But how it will affect Oxford is very 
eminently a matter for us. We cannot deny that we 
have some misgivings for Oxford, at any rate as the 
‘* well of English undefiled”. The Oxford Dictionary 
may grow more catholick even yet. Oxford will freely 
give her foreign students all that she gives her own 
sons and in the same spirit. But we trust that she will 
remain true to her own ideals, and not be moved by 
external clamour to entertain imported notions or to 
suppose that an ideal is necessarily superior because 
alien. We cannot help saying here that we regret 
that some of Mr. Rhodes’ munificence did not go to 
Cambridge : to the English mind the two Universities 
make up one idea, and it will be a pity if it is not 
so to the whole Empire. Still we sympathise whole- 
heartedly with Mr. Rhodes’ love for his own University; 
we cannot blame him. Such is the devotion Oxford 
inspires that it would have been very difficult for any 
Oxford man to do otherwise than he did. Indeed, we 
feel that if many things can be proved against Cecil 
Rhodes, much must be forgiven him, because he loved 
Oxford much. 


BUDGET BOOKMAKING. 


COMMITTEE of the House of Lords is engaged 

at the present time on the question of betting on 
horse races. If the stories that are afloat respecting the 
‘insurance ” against Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s finan- 
cial proposals are founded on fact, this committee, after 


| issuing its report, might presently be reappointed to 
| inquire into the evil of betting on the Budget. We do 


not imagine that all the stories are founded exactly on 
fact. There is obviously about some of them more of 
the ben trovato than of the vero element. To reada 
few of these stories or to listen to them as recited by 
those who have read them, and who may add a few 
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finishing touches in the recitation thereof, one might 
almost picture a panic-struck crowd of merchants jostling 
one another at Lloyds in their wild desire to take the 
odds in thousands against the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer laying a heavy hand on timber or on tea. 
We do not imagine that a frenzy quite on this scale has 
taken hold of the trading world. But there is no doubt 
whatever that what is styled insurance has been effected 
to some considerable extent in regard to various things 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer is reported by 
the Budget tipsters to be sweet upon. We have seen 
some of the prices, for instance, on which insurances 
were effected at Lloyds on Thursday—sugar 50 guineas ; 
timber 30 to 50; tea 70; grain 40 offered, 50 wanted ; 
andsoon. The word insurance used of such transactions 
is of course a euphemism. The word which should 
really be used is betting. It is gambling pure and 
simple, and we are not at all sure that it would not be 
strictly just to put both the layer and taker of odds in 
a case of this sort under the laws which apply to the 
bookmaker and the man who bets with him on the 
chances of a horse. 

To describe betting on a horse race or on a football 
match—and one of the results of professionalism has 
been to encourage this latter form of gambling—as im- 
moral, and at the same time to assert that betting on 
the Budget is a legitimate trade precaution, would need 
a certain amount of downright hypocrisy. On the other 
hand there is an evil in connexion with these bets on 
the Budget which does not exist in the case of the bets 
on horse races or football matches. It is the prostitution 
of a system which has profoundly ministered during a 
century to the well-being of the middle class in England. 
Life insurance, as Mr. Gladstone once pointed out, 
has for the man of moderate means lightened the earlier 
years of married life of its cruellest burden of anxiety. 
Is it a light thing by betting wildly on the Budget, and 
calling the transaction an insurance, to tend to bring 
into disrepute that which really deserves the name, and 
is the duty of every man who cannot otherwise reckon 
in case of death on leaving his wife and children to 
some extent provided for ? 

Wild betting it certainly is to an extent which in 
horse-racing the bookmaker can only hope to 
find occasionally in very brainless young men who 
have much more money than they know how to get 
through. In horse-racing there is at any rate nearly 
always some ‘‘ public form” to go upon; and there 
are a few bettors who by devoting all their thoughts 
and energies to the subject, by scientific hedging, and 
by getting really good first-hand information from time 
to time, do seem to make a living by backing ; though, 
as the late Duke of Beaufort once remarked to us, 
those few usually end by ‘‘getting broke”! But you 
cannot bet on the strength of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s ‘‘ public form”. Insurance, in its highest 
and most beneficent form, is nothing if not scientific. 
The taint of gambling is utterly absent from it. Here, 
on the other hand, we see nothing but a complete lack 
of science. 

Let us see what is the character of the information 
on which the Budget-plungers have to go, over and 
above the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s ‘‘ public 
form”. A certain amount of it small doubt comes 
from a place very near the centre of the parliamentary 
institutions at Westminster—not ‘‘ a place” within the 
meaning of the Act, we suppose, though it was once 
recorded that a bookmaker had been seen there taking 
down a bet! ‘‘A good column on the Budget or your 
berth” is in effect perhaps the instruction for the day 
to the tipster. So he lies in wait at a certain 
coign of vantage, somewhere, let us suppose, between 
the tea-room and the Chamber itself, or about the 
central hall, and prepares to make a swift descent on 
Backbench M.P., nor release that ‘‘ aspiring under- 
strapper” till he has got the very latest smoke-room 
yarns about what is likely to be in the Budget. The 
well-laid plan for a rapid descent and the resolution 
not to be shaken off till he has got a few items to 
work up were probably quite uncalled for: Backbench 
very likely went out in hopes of seeing somebody who 
would pay attention to what he thought and had to 
say on the Budget. It is a small consolation, when 
one’s leaders are only severely polite and one’s best 


friends inclined to yawn, to find somebody ready to 
take down one’s remarks eagerly in a note-book: it 
will be an agreeable titillation to find oneself described 
in the provincial paper as ‘‘an old Parliamentary 
hand”, or an ‘‘ authority on finance”, or even darkly 
alluded to by that somewhat played-out title ‘‘a well- 
known M.P.” 

So much for one sort of tipster who begins by 
paragraphs in country papers weeks perhaps before 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has begun seriously 
to incubate his Budget, and who will end up, 
a day or two before the Statement is made in the 
House of Commons, with columns of prediction leaded 
and cross-headed. But there are others who ply their 
trade at the ports and elsewhere. Only last week we 
had good illustrations of the way they work, In the 
provinces the report went forth that the authorities 
had stopped the delivery of sugar into bonded ware- 
houses at Liverpool pending further instructions from 
London ; that vessels had been prevented from dis- 
charging their timber cargoes at Newcastle in anticipa- 
tion of a tax on timber being a feature of the Budget. 
The alarm rapidly spread and London agents seem to 
have been instructed by telegraph to anticipate the tax 
by effecting an insurance—perhaps at a rate of fifty 
or sixty per cent. Next day very likely—indeed it 
actually happened so, we notice, in this case—officials 
deny the whole story about the stopping of deliveries of 
sugar: whilst the rumours about the authorities dis- 
allowing ships to unload their cargoes at Newcastle 
turn out to be equally absurd. Twelve years since 
or so the West End of London was agog over the wild 
betting of a certain young gentleman who was known 
at the clubs and among his friends as ‘‘ the Plunger”. 
From what we can recall of his transactions they would 
compare favourably in sobriety and in science with those 
of some of the gentlemen who are insuring on behalf of 
their tea or timber, corn, cocoa or what not. 

Anything of the kind more wanting in dignity than 
the scare before and the uproar which we now expect 
annually after the Budget, it would be hard to imagine. 
To judge by the buzz of comment, the threats and the 
note of despair which greet every fresh rumour of taxa- 
tion in some particular direction, an additional penny 
or so on whisky or on coal is worse by far to 
bear than a severe reverse in South Africa. There 
are exceptions certainly. The struggling folk with 
families who can least afford to pay may be trusted 
to put the best face on misfortune threatening them in 
the form of another twopence on the income tax. The 
patient ass of the Chancellor of the Exchequer may be 
goaded with comparative safety, especially if there is 
no likelihood in the near future of a general election. 
Apparently it is those who are making fine fortunes 
out of their businesses it is nervous work to mulct 
of the pennies or the sixpences which bring grist 
to the Exchequer mill. One year it is beer or whisky, 
another coal, athird timber. Weall know the specious 
arguments against the tax that will be advanced: if 
you tax ‘‘the trade”, you will be robbing a poor man 
of his beer ; if you put a duty on coal, or a shilling a 
load on timber, you will throw thousands of working- 
men out of employ. An itch to gamble ; a disposition 
towards commercial hysteria ; an extreme selfishness 
and want of patriotic feeling—these are, in our opinion, 
really at the root of the Budget scare and the Budget 
uproar. We could wish that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would make a rule never to receive any 
deputation such as that of the coalowners who waited 
on him last year and tried upon him all the arts and 
crafts of the splendid pauper. His attitude towards 
such folk might with advantage be as unbending as 
that of the judge towards the condemned man. A few 
rebuffs of this character would probably do much to 
repress the annual agitation against this or that per- 
fectly just tax, which has become a grave scandal. We 
wish there were some equally simple way of checking 
the discreditable practice of betting ou the Budget. 


THE EVOLUTION OF DISEASE. 
i is a commonplace of modern knowledge that the 
active agents in the production of many diseases 
are living organisms. These, known under the general 
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heading of microbes, are minute animals or plants or 
belong to the vague borderland of life that lies between 
the two great kingdoms. All of them have close allies 
that live a free life in mud or in water; and these, if 
they entered a human body, would either pass through 
it harmlessly or would be destroyed by the digestive 
juices. It is almost inevitable to suppose that the 
ancestors of the germs of diseases at one time lived 
harmlessly like their allies, but that, owing to special cir- 
cumstances, individual in each case, they got the oppor- 
tunity of adapting themselves to parasitic life. That 
after they had become parasiticso many of them should be 
malevolent rather than neutral is more easy to under- 
stand. A feature common to very many of these lowly 
forms, whether or not they are parasitic, is their power 
of acting as ferments ; that is to say when brought into 
an organic juice they cause a chemical action upon it, 
dividing some of its constituents into new substances. 
The yeast-plant, for instance, acts as an alcoholic 
ferment, dividing the sugar of the juices in which it 
lives into carbon dioxide and alcohol. The para- 
sitic ferments therefore do not only destroy a certain 
portion of the substance of their hosts, but, in the 
course of this destruction, liberate new bodies which 
may be extremely active, and which, getting into the 
general circulation, may play havoc with the functions 
of the body, and in particular with the delicate reactions 
of the nervous system. The harmfulness of microbes 
and their acquisition of the opportunity to exercise that 
harmfulness offer different problems: we will devote 
this article to the latter. 

The very interesting group of diseases whose 
living germs are borne. by mosquitoes may serve to 
illustrate the nature of the problems involved. It is 
now thoroughly established that malaria is communi- 
cated to human beings by the bites of mosquitoes 
chiefly belonging to the genus Anopheles and that 
elephantiasis is similarly conveyed by insects of the 
genus Culex, while it is almost certain that yellow 
fever is communicated by a third genus, known as 
Stegomyia. It is extremely difficult to prove a nega- 
tive, especially when such proof would run counter 
to long-established conviction, and there are still certain 
people, not without special knowledge, who believe 
that these diseases may reach the human body in other 
modes, as for instance by exhalations from the sun- 
stricken, festering soil of tropical marshes; but it is 
at least certain that mosquito-bites are a mode of com- 
munication, and moreover that they are the only 


proved mode of communication. How did an organic 


nexus so curious arise ? 

Many hundred species of mosquitoes are known ; col- 
lections from all parts of the world recently have been 
brought together and studied at the Natural History 
Museum. They are all two-winged insects, with 
lancet-like, piercing mouth organs, their larve deve- 
loping in stagnant water. Many of them are harm- 
less vegetarians, gaining their food by piercing the 
leaves and fruits of plants, and so sucking the sweet 
juices. Mosquitoes that have not got beyond sucha 
mode of life have comparatively short and simple 
mouth organs, whereas the blood-sucking forms pos- 
sess a longer proboscis with more powerful lancets. In 
the ordinary course of evolution from the more simple 
to the more complex it is probable that the blood- 
sucking forms have been derived from vegetarian 
ancestors, and that their mouth organs have gradually 
become better adapted for the new mode of obtaining 
nutriment. It is not necessary to suppose that the first 
victims were warm-blooded animals ; for mosquitoes 
have been observed attacking other insects as well as 
many cold-blooded creatures such as fish and frogs, 
and there must be very many capable of piercing the 
skin of a mammal which seldom or never have the 


opportunity to do so. Even in the case of the mos- | 


quitoes which convey disease, the diet remains chiefly 
vegetarian in the case of the males, and is at least 
occasionally so in the case of the females. 

-It is easy to see that minutely microscopic parasites 
could pass from the host to the mosquito, and from the 
mosquito to the blood of the host, when the suctorial 
habit had been acquired, but we have not materials to 
do more than guess as to whether the disease germs 
originally belonged to the mosquito or to the warm- 


blooded victim. The germs of malaria, of elephantiasis, 
and of yellow fever approach more nearly the animal 
kingdom than the plant kingdom, and have numberless 
allies without the parasitic habit, that spend their lives 
in water and mud. Their ancestors might have gained 
access to the body of man or to that of some allied 
mammal through drinking water, for in the tropics 
animals and men often have to be content with water 
from the foulest sources. Once they had established 
the parasitic habit, the organisms, in correspondence 
with the great plasticity displayed by such lowly 
forms, might rapidly have become modified into some- 
thing approaching the modern form, and the advent of 
the mosquito into the chain might have been a later 
event. The mosquito, seeking blood, might have gained 
a new parasite from his victim. There is. nothing but 
the vaguest conjecture to lead us, but it is not likely 
that the course we have sketched out was that actually 
followed in the evolution of the disease. There isa 
considerable difference between the temperature condi- 
tions of the human body and those of water, and we 
know that micro-organisms are extremely susceptible 
to changes of temperature. The temperature of man 
is much higher than that of the water, even in tropical 
marshes, as by day, evaporation, and by night direct 
radiation keep water and mud relatively cool. It seems 
more likely that the parasitic habit, with its attendant 
modifications, was acquired first in the body of the 
mosquito, and that the germs of malaria, of yellow 
fever, and of elephantiasis were parasites of the mos- 
quito before they became parasites of man. 

The temperature of the body of an insect is appreci- 
ably higher and more constant than that of the sur- 
rounding media, though much lower than the human 
temperature, and in this respect the mosquito might 
well have formed a stepping stone to man. All 
mosquitoes require water, not only to deposit their 
eggs, but apparently for drinking purposes, and the 
ancestors of the microbes might have first reached the 
body of adult mosquitoes directly. Still more probably, 
however, entrance was first gained in the larval stages. 
The larvze of all mosquitoes live in stagnant water, 
that is to say in the natural ancestral habitat of 
microbes. They spend a period of from four to ten 
days between the time of hatching and the transforma- 
tion into the relatively quiescent pupal stage, and during 
this period they are voracious feeders. Some of them 
live on animal, and some of them on vegetable matter, 
while many of them feed almost wholly on micro- 
organisms such as desmids and protococci. Here at 
least was opportunity for the originally harmless 
ancestors of the now dreaded germs. In the body of 
the larva, under conditions not far remote from those 
of the surrounding water, the first stages in parasitic 
modification might well have taken place. Further 
stages might have occurred in the more different con- 
ditions of the adult insect, and the final stage might 
have been reached long afterwards, when, by the 
acquisition of the blood-sucking habit, the mosquitoes 
passed some of their parasites into the body of man. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF TASTE. 


ENNYSON (amongst many other people) made the 
remark that in Victor Hugo we saw better than 
elsewhere how perilously close lay the sublime to the 
ridiculous ; and Mr. Lang in commenting on the remark 
observes, as also many must have observed, ‘that 
Hugo’s prose writings abound in passages which it is 
very difficult to assign to their true category. But in 
all the voluminous works of that master it would be 
hard to point out ten pages more entirely characteristic 
and more characteristically puzzling than the essay on 
‘* Taste ”, which, published last October in the ‘‘ Revue 
de Paris’’, is to form part of the penultimate volumes 
in the ‘‘(Euvres Posthumes’’. Is it sense? is it non- 
sense ? sublime or ridiculous? ought one to clap or 
to hiss? For our own part, we are inclined to clap, 
reserving the right to review the conclusions in an 
atmosphere unthrilled by the clashing of cymbals. 
Criticism, when Hugo writes it, strangely resembles a 
pan ; he goes forward ‘‘ shouting the battle cry of 
freedom ”, proclaiming with timbrels and with dances 
the prerogative of genius to say and do whatever it 
feels justified in doing. 
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Hugo is shouting his battle cry over a slain enemy. 
The taste against which he testifies, the academic faith 
in formulas, the taste which lays it down absolutely 
that certain words, turns of phrase, and images are 
out of court, is even in France this many years back 
dead. In England it may be questioned whether it 
was ever alive. Taste in the sense of a regulative 
canon has hardly existed among us at any time. The 
big men have done what they chose almost without 
let or hindrance, the little men have for the most part 
been encouraged rather than repressed in their eccen- 
tricity. Consequently there has never been among us 
such an explosion as that which shot on an astonished 
world Victor Hugo and his works, shocking not only 
the fundamental sobriety of the French but even our 
much wider artistic tolerance to such a point that we 
have not yet fairly classified the apparition. But, per 
contra, there has always existed in England, and in 
every country where great art or even genuine art has 
been produced, that other kind of taste of which Hugo 
utters the panegyric. There is a taste that does not 
say, This is wrong, but, This is right ; that judges not 
by hard and fast standards but by a law above the lesser 
canons ; that accepts or rejects by reference to a trained 
sense of beauty, which it can recognise in all its 
manifestations. Where, as for example in the civilised 
barbarism of America, this taste is lacking, genius 
wastes itself for lack of the controlling and regu- 
lative force. Instead of Victor Hugo you have Walt 
Whitman—a man almost pathetically possessed with 
the vision of beauty, yet unable to evoke its image—a 
man who sees things but cannot shape them, has 
things to say but cannot utter them. Whitman’s 
admirers will tell us that he is too big for our paltry 
comprehension: that his grasp embraces the world: 
that he writes the poetry of the actual, the living: that 
his boldness repels our sensitive timidity. Well, on 
that point at least we are content to let Hugo answer. 
There is nothing in life that art has not triumphantly 
utilised, nothing that it has shrunk from. The passage 
in which he says so is too characteristic to leave 
unquoted, but also so individual as to defy translation. 

‘*Le calembour quand il est d’Eschyle, la grimace 
quand elle est de Goya, la bosse quand Esope la porte, 
Je pou quand Murillo l’écrase, la puce quand elle pique 
Voltaire, la machoire d’Ane quand Samson |’empoigne, 
Vhystérie quand le Cantique des Cantiques l’empourpre 
et l’étale, Goton au lavoir quand il plait A Rembrandt 
de la nommer Suzanne au bain, |’ceil crevé quand c’est 
celui d’C&dipe, l’ceil arraché quand c’est celui de 
Glocester, la femme qui aboie quand c’est Hécube, le 
ronflement quand il vient des Euménides, le soufflet 
quand le Cid le venge, le crachat quand Jésus le recoit, 
les grossiéretés quand Homére les dit, les sauvageries 
quand Shakspeare les fait, l’argot quand Villon le 
parle, la guenille quand Irus la traine, les coups de 
baton quand Scapin les donne, la charogne quand le 
vautour et Salvator Rosa la rongent, le ventre quand 
Agrippine le découvre, le lupanar quand Régnier nous 
y meéne, l’entremetteuse quand Plaute l’emploie, la 
seringue quand elle poursuit Pourceaugnac, les latrines 
quand Tacite y noie Néron et quand Rabelais en bar- 
bouille la théocratie font partie de ce gotit supréme. 
La carogne de Moliére, la catin de Beaumarchais et la 
p—— de Shakspeare en sont.” 

In a word there is nothing so grotesque or so 
humiliating, so horrible or so dirty, that genius cannot 
irradiate it with the reflection of the beauty shed from a 
amasterpiece. Only, you must have genius. All of life 
is free to the artist—at his proper peril. ‘* What is the 
ocean? A free pass”: you may swim in it to sink, 
you may sail in it to discover new worlds. Shift the 
metaphor (in following Hugo, this is a trick one has to 
accomplish pretty often) and you may figure the artist 
with all the world for his quarry, empowered to strike 
down, and empowered to choose. He will choose 
according to his nature, Aristophanes making one 
choice, Homer quite another, but in either case he must 
be judged by the whole choice not by the detail. Certain 
things in Homer, many things in Aristophanes, offend 
in themselves, but they are essential to the beauty of 
the whole. Hugo’s test is final ; suppress them and 
then see. Take from Achilles the abusive words to 
Agamémnon or the dragging of Hector by the heels, 


and you have not the Achilles of Homer but the Achilles 
of Racine. Make Gulliver acceptable by suppressing 
the Yahoos, and see what there is left of Swift’s 
tremendous legacy. ‘‘ Where you think to have re- 
moved a fault, a gap will show, and that is the true 
fault.” 

Hugo pushes his argument beyond a mere tolerance 
of the things that give offence. ‘‘Certain liberties, 
lofty familiarities, insolences even, that can only come 
from greatness, are only metin sovereign achievements, 
and are their indication. Eagle droppings,” says he, 
no doubt to exemplify what he preaches, ‘‘ eagle-drop- 
pings prove a peak.” It is a bold saying, and it falls 
in well with the adjective that he uses to describe the 
men who draw on life at first hand. They are the 
‘* primitives ” as distinguished from other great writers 
who are merely ‘‘ original”. Now it is clear that what 
shocks us in Vergil would seem perfectly natural and 
right in Homer: for instance the incident of the 
footrace in the fifth AZneid when Nisus slips ‘‘ immundo 
fimo”: clear also that we are disgusted in Spenser by 
the loathsome description of stripped Duessa: clear 
also perhaps that writers like Tennyson are not in the 
same rank with those others in whose work the “‘ eagle- 
droppings” are apparent. In Tennyson one would 
look in vain for the ‘‘ fiente d’aigle”—unless perhaps 
in the ‘‘ Northern Farmer, Old Style”, and without 
that poem and its fellows Tennyson would rank con- 
siderably lower than he does. But it is also quite cle»~ 
that the eagle-droppings have their value only in rel« 
tion to the peak. You must be sure to reveal the 
mountain. What in one case completes the picture 
in another is simple dirt. If one concedes all that Hugo 
demands, and allows genius to make laws absolutely for 
itself, all the more essential must be the discipline of 
taste. In every artistic effort there are two faculties 
involved, the faculty that presents images, and the 
faculty that selects and rejects. Just in proportion as 
he dispenses with arbitrary rules laid down to guide 
everybody, does it become vital for the artist to be 
severe with himself in his selection, to reject whatever 
he is not sure that he can justify. The object of art is 
to achieve beauty, and if Aristophanes and Rabelais 
do not disgust the right-minded, it is because their 
superb and reckless contempt of decency is only one 
manifestation of a sovereign force that has the beauty 
of all strong growths. But the person who sets out to 
establish a reputation for greatness by imitating these 
liberties is very apt to produce the same effect as a small 
boy who fills his mouth with the strange words that may 
be picturesque and even becoming in a master mariner. 
Unless you are very sure of, yourself it is well to be 
careful, to keep on the safe side, to observe drawing- 
room manners. Yet Hugo is right when he urges that 
work should be judged not by its defects but its 
qualities, for perfection does not exist, whereas great- 
ness does. If we apply a standard of perfection and 
estimate by lapses, we shall be obliged to-rank ‘‘ Mans- 
field Park” above ‘‘ Les Misérables ” or ‘‘ Waverley”’. 
The discipline of taste is all very well, but it should 
not be allowed to act as an inhibition on the creative 
faculty. 


TERRAIN VAGUE: ‘‘SUR UN TERRAIN 
VA-AA-GUE”. 
AT 


last, the summit. Quite an hour had elapsed 

since we entered the omnibus that journeys 
laboriously at long intervals between S. Sulpice and 
La Villette : and thus crosses Paris. A raw day, with 
fog. Fog all the way from S. Sulpice to La Villette ; 
from the grey church with its different towers, the 
picturesque square with its flower-stalls, the dim, quiet 
shops opposite with their shining ornaments for the 
altar, to the City’s vast slaughter-house, squalid streets, 
and drinking dens.—Paris has put her slaughter-house 
out of our usual path, as she puts out of our path 
everything that is.coarse, sad, or sinister. The old 
Porte S. Martin had been the last imposing landmark 
on the journey ; shortly afterwards began the hill, And 
it was a relief to reach at last the summit, for the 
omnibus horses had strained themselves until their 
veins stood out, and slipped, and snorted im their 
distress : and were smoking and trembling from their 
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exertions. No joie de vivre, up there. The passers- 
by were pale and anemic; or slatternly and sullen, 
or swollen and bloated like the butchers who had 
escaped from the slaughter-house near by bareheaded, 
and in long blue blouses, to swallow hastily a stiff 
measure of absinthe at the wine-seller’s zinc counter. 
No gay shops, no bright cafés—but a long succession 
of gaunt houses with grimy windows, and sometimes a 
discoloured card bearing the announcement, ‘‘ Ap- 
partements et chambres 4 louer”. And then, abruptly 
. +. a gap: half an acre or so of waste ground 
patched with grass; steeped in wet fog; strewn 
with sodden newspapers and broken bottles, and pots 
without handles, hats without brims, and many an old 
shoe. ‘‘ Terrain vendre”, said a board. But from 
constant exposure the inscription had lost more than 
one letter; and of the agent’s address, only a portion 
remained. ‘‘ Terrain A vendre”! Yet who could covet 
it? Who, indeed, would consent to accept it as a 
gift? Official, authoritative recognition of its worth- 
lessness was there: the agent’s long neglect of the 
notice board. Of all landed properties—this, the most 
dismal. Of all investments—this, the most unfavour- 
able. A site for nothing. Merely, terrain vague. 
Which of us would have lingered there? Perhaps 
one in ten thousand ; and that one’s business we should 
deem, to say the least, suspicious. A queer fellow, 
forsooth . . . to remain motionless in the fog, musing 
before wreckage, waste. In quest of what? ‘‘ Impres- 
sions ”, would reply the Parisian, with ready sympathy. 
For he can be caught thus lingering, thus musing : is 
it not one of his recreations to explore ‘‘ vague ” 
neighbourhoods, and, with all his gaiety, does he not 
enjoy a glimpse of gloom? But it must not be the 
gloom of human suffering, ‘‘la misére noire”; ambigu- 
ous, atmospheric only, is the gloom that fascinates the 
Parisian. So—waste: a dilapidated arcade with de- 
serted, shabby little shops; or half a street, soon to be 
reduced to ruins like the other half; or a recess with 
a broken pump, or a well without water, or a rusty old 
engine lying disabled on its side ; and, here and there, 
heaps of earth and rubbish, and holes and crevices, and 
weeds—usually a coarse overgrown thistle—and dust, 
or damp and puddles. And all this in Paris, mon 
ami; within an hour’s walk of the grands Boulevards, 
mon cher. And scarcely a soul about: so what a spot 
for an assassination, mon Dieu! The body behind the 
engine, or down the well. ... Some days later, 
in the newspapers, the announcement ‘ Découverte 
lugubre sur un terrain vague”. Silent, the Chief of the 
Police. But rumours of a clue: a few threads of 
woolly stuff caught by the thistle. The thistle extra- 
ordinary! Also, the thistle sinister! A theme for a 
novel, declares the Parisian. A la Gaboriau! Not 
without a soupcon of Eugéne Sue. The realism after 
Zola. The illustrations by Steinlen. On the cover an 
alarming-looking thistle, and the title, ‘‘ Le Chardon”! 
And we—false creatures—seem to shudder at the idea, 
and cry—O, duplicity !—‘‘ Enough, ’tis a veritable 
nightmare”; and the Parisian is pleased and flattered, 
and regrets that he cannot write the book, and re- 
solves to make a friend a present of the plot that very 
night. ‘‘C’est bizarre”, he concludes, again scanning 
the waste. And bizarre it is, to the imaginative, the 
fanciful ; bizarre enough to attract Steinlen and his 
disciples, to whom, however, terrain vague means 
‘* misére noire”. On the waste, amidst the wreckage, 
a great gaunt cat. . . . Or, an old chiffonni¢re—white- 
haired and bent in half—gathering together odds and 
ends. . . . Or, three ragged children—almost skeletons 
—stooping over a box of refuse... . . Perhaps a dim gas 
lamp in the distance ; or utter darkness. Wretchedness 
unrelieved. Thus, Steinlen.—Then, the ‘realistic ” 
chansonnier, whose songs never fail to stir the habitués 
of the cabarets of Montmartre. An indignant democrat 
is “four distinguished poet and friend”: a sworn 
enemy of the portly, the comfortable. From good 
= he has passed on to... terrain vague. 
ould that he had a bourgeois there—a bourgeois to 
terrify, to harrow! ‘‘ Bourgeois”, he would cry, 
‘“what do you see? Bourgeois, look again, look 
well,—look always. Bourgeois, do you understand ? 
It is well, bourgeois : you tremble ”.—And again, those 
strolling minstrels who often sing tunefully in quiet 


streets to the accompaniment of a violin and harp. 
Forlorn, is the hero of their song. A forlorn young 
man, whom no one will employ. Exhausted ; faint. 
All over Paris, day after day, has he wandered ; now, 
he confronts the waste. ... A wreck, himself!... 
Why go farther? Why turn back? Why not remain? 
And so he lies down to sleep, and dreams: dreams 
brightly, dreams beautifully . . . but awakes dis- 
illusioned at daybreak 


‘Sur un terrain va-aa-gue”. 


However, there are other wastes. Off the exterior 
boulevards, in front of the fortifications, lie acres of 
‘‘vague ground”; and here, on starry nights, loiter 
and murmur the lovers of the quarter. The late 
Georges Rodenbach—most polished of writers—often 
watched them: from a discreet, a respectful distance, 
he took note of Mdlle. Germaine, the little blanchisseuse, 
and M. Georges, the young fellow from the grocer’s. 
Bare-headed, the blanchisseuse ; and so neat. Rather 
clumsy, M. Georges ; but so devoted. Arm-in-arm, of 
course. And it is fortunate that these wastes resemble 
commons, are clear of wreckage : else, Mdlle. Germaine 
and M. Georges—who see nothing—would undoubtedly 
be tripped up. Certainly, scaffolding rises ; but they 
manage to avoid that. They manage to avoid the other 
lovers, also. But they run into Georges Rodenbach: — 
then laugh. And Georges Rodenbach gaily calls after 
them, ‘‘ Je ne dirai rien, mes enfants”. Good Georges 
Rodenbach! In later days you doubted M. Georges, 
had doubts even of Mdlle. Germaine; but that was 
because you were ill, depressed. The world had got 
grey. You might no longer wander amiably abroad : 
but had to sit still, watching, at your window. And 
soon that distraction was forbidden you. Grey, indeed, 
were the days when you penned those last ‘‘ Im- 
pressions”. Constantly there arose before you the 
shadow of the valley of death: you yourself were little 
more than a shadow. . . . Also, to these purer wastes, 
come the frail poets, the poets of ‘‘ mists and half- 
moons, dead leaves and lost illusions”. Not untib 
M. Georges has seen Mdlle. Germaine to her door, 
however. For—these refined, these delicate beings 
could not tolerate a grocer; could not possibly smile 
upon his amours. Who, indeed, has ever seen them 
smile? They affect melancholy. They would look 
wistful. They are renowned for their sorrows, their 
sighs. In fine, they are... . frail, One cannot 
imagine them upon Steinlen’s waste. What disgust 
would they display, shrinking from this old shoe, 
starting at that broken bottle! The chiffonnicre and 
ragged, starving children would offend them: their 
sympathies rest alone with . . . Pierrot: for Pierrot 
is sad, Pierrot is pale, and Pierrot has ever looked 
wistful. And so, in their poems, in their songs, 
Pierrot is always to the fore; and, as a rule, he is 
made to haunt vague ground, where he discloses the 
touching secret : ‘‘ Pourquoi sont pales les Pierrots”. 
Only the cheeks of the vulgar are rosy: for the vulgar 
cannot feel. But the artist is stung day after day by 
ironies, cruelties, acute awakenings: and so is pale. 
How he suffers ; how constantly is he disillusioned! 
There was a blonde... .. but she was capricious. 
There was a brune.... but she, too, was fickle. 
There was a rousse . . . . butalas! her love was frail. 
And Pierrot sobs. And Pierrot goes on his knees to 
the moon; a melting moon. And Pierrot prays. And 
—suddenly—is heard a melodious voice : ‘‘ Why sigh 
for the blonde? Why grieve for the brune? Why 
weep for the rousse?.... Am I not enough?” And 
Pierrot knows then that his Muse is with him 

‘* Sur ce terrain va-aa-gue ”. 


Away, this time; some fifty miles away, to Moret- 
sur-Loing, near Fontainebleau. Down by the river- 
side, the annual féte: stalls, side-shows, shooting- 
galleries, roundabouts, all packed close together. 
And caravans; and tents. No vacant spaces: not a 
recess. Exhilaration ; confusion, and a hundred sounds. 
Gaiety for a week . . . and then—O, most unwelcome 
of transitions !—gloom. Gone, the caravans and their 
tenants. Gone, the distractions. There, stood the 
shooting gallery, with its targets, its clay pipes. One 


_ fired twice for a penny. One was rewarded with paper 


flowers or little monkeys made of bright blue plush ; 
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or—if a bad marksman—one was kindly encouraged, 
and presented with the consolation prize, a hard 
biscuit! Further on, was the roundabout. One rode 
a wooden horse, with only one stirrup. One revolved 
to the accompaniment of an organ: what liberties it 
took with the ‘‘ Valse Bleue”! One felt giddy per- 
haps—but one would gladly feel giddy again. All 
over, now. But plenty of souvenirs about ; broken 
clay pipes, splinters of wood, scraps of cloth, screws, 
and—best of all—the hdof of that grey wooden horse. 
Holes, and heaps. The grass torn up, and burnt 
away in places by the fair people’s fires. Not a soul in 
sight. Gloom. Again, terrain vague. 


THE PEEWIT’S SUZERAIN. 


| te is a matter of common knowledge that several of 

the skuas—including the two species which visit 
our northern coasts—obtain their food by the systematic 
robbery of gulls and terns, so that, in this curious, 
piratical manner, they may be said to be parasitical 
upon them. I am not sure if it is equally well known 
that similar relations exist between the black-headed 
gull and at least one species of land bird — the 
peewit ; but such is certainly the case, and, although 
this debased way of feeding has not, as would seem to 
be the case with the skuas, usurped all others, yet it is 
practised almost as commonly and carried out with the 
same degree of professional skill. The gull, as might 
be expected, is the aggressor, and nothing is more 
interesting than to lie at full length upon ‘‘ the slope of 
some wind-swept down” and see the thing going on 
during a whole morning or afternoon. The gulls— 
few in number, having regard to the extent of territory 
over which they work—-stand motionless and watch 
the peewits as from so many little observatories. Ofa 
sudden one rises, and at the same moment you catch 
the jerk forward of a peewit’s head in the act of seizing 
something on the ground. As he jerks it up again he 
sees the gull, which is now almost upon him, and 
instantly takes to flight, followed by the latter, who, a$ 
soon as he is discovered, raises a loud, wailing cry which 
seems to have in it something of an upbraiding quality, 
as though reproaching the peewit for its ungenerous 
behaviour. The peewit, uncivilised and knowing not 
what blessings are, exerts itself to the utmost, labours 
at first its broad, green fans, then suspending their 
motion shoots upwards, poises and comes rushing down 
in one—and then another—of those bold, gliding sweeps 
that we all know in him and all applaud. The gull 
pursues with cry on cry, draws near, overtakes, lays, as 
it were, alongside, but seems purposely to refrain from 
actual violence. There is turn and turn, double and 
double, then all at once the pursuer, checking suddenly 
and often with difficulty its swift full sail, drops plumb 
to the ground, picks up and devours something greedily, 
and either remains standing there, or with a satisfied 
look flies off to another part of the field. The peewit, 
it is obvious, has been forced to drop whatever it had, 
upon which the gull has stopped the chase, descended 
and made the morsel his. When one sees this once, one 
may think—for it is not easy to admit directly the 
facts—that the gull has by chance seen something on 
the ground and that the chase itself has been a more 
or less causeless act of aggression. But as the 
same thing happens again and again—goes on happen- 
ing, in fact, so long as you stay to watch it—as first 
one gull and then another bears down upon first 
one and then another peewit, which peewit has invari- 
ably, whenever your eyes are quick enough to detect it, 


either just found or just eaten something, this theory 


has to be abandoned and it soon becomes plain to sense 
and reason that the gulls are systematically and of set 
purpose robbing the peewits. Sometimes one may 
see one of them make a mistake, that is it will set 
out towards a peewit—evidently under the impression 
that the latter has found something—but all at once 
stop, as having discovered its error, and continue to 
watch and wait. Sometimes, too, the attack or 
approach is so swift and silent that the peewit, taken 
by surprise, flies hurriedly up, leaving its harvest on 
the ground, for the gull at once to y orn of. Asa 
rule, however, the peewit is chased, and as a rule 
also—I should say at least four out of every half 


a dozen times—it parts with its booty to the aggressor. 
In the cases where it does not, it either, by its 
obstinacy, tires the gull out, or—as sometimes happens 
—it owes its impunity to the rival efforts of two or 
more pursuers. Asa rule the gulls stand at fairly wide 
intervals over the land, but occasionally, two will be 
near together, and whichever of these first rises the 
other is sure to do so too and to pursue either 
the peewit or its fellow toiler. Great indignation 
is exhibited, in these circumstances, by the two 
marauders each one of whom considers the other to be 
an intruder upon its own rights. They assail one 
another in the air, their course becomes deflected, and 
the peewit escapes—an interesting and pretty illustra- 
tion of the old adage that ‘‘ when thieves fall out honest 
men come by their own”. 

Except in these circumstances one gull is not, as 
a rule, interfered with by another in the pursuit of its 
game and, as respect for each other’s rights is a quality 
which neither these nor—as far as I have observed— 
any other social birds possess, at least in the matter of 
eating, this forbearance, I think, must be due entirely 
to the teachings of experience—for a peewit pursued by 
more than one gull seldom yields to either. 

Does the peewit, when thus forced to relinquish what 
it has honestly acquired (for we will consider the worm 
or grub to be either a consenting party or grossly in the 
wrong) merely drop it out of its beak or is it made 
actually to disgorge it, as are gulls themselves in 
similar circumstances by the skuas? To make this 
out through the glasses is difficult, if not impossible, 
but it seems likely that in the majority of instances 
the latter is the case, strange as this may appear 
—for the peewit has not, like the gulls, the 
natural habit of disgorging its food. I can, how- 
ever, see no reason why it should not, as a rule, 
swallow what it finds before the gull is upon it, and 
even if it were unable it should, one would think, 
be no such difficult matter to gulp it down in the 
air unless its size were considerable, which would 
only be the case occasionally. One may, I think, con- 
clude this, for otherwise the object would be visible, 
either carried in the bill, or in its fall through the air ; 
and this it is not. It would certainly be to the peewit’s 
interest to swallow anything it found as soon as 
possible, since it would thus have more chance of 
eluding the gull’s observation, though this, I believe, it 
hardly ever does. On the other hand it is possible that 
the gull’s approach—commencing from the first indica- 
tion of success on the part of its quarry—may be so 
swift that the latter has rarely time to swallow on the 
ground, and finds it difficult to do so during flight. If, 
when the peewit had once swallowed, it could not be 
made to disgorge, we could better understand that 
curious change of intention which the gull sometimes 
exhibits in the very midst of flying down upon it. The 
precise manner, therefore, in which the peewit is robbed 
may be as open to doubt as it is in some other cases 
where the main fact is not less certain. 

A more interesting point is involved in the question 
of what is the precise mental attitude of the gull 
towards the peewit and vice versa. It might be 
thought that hostility, pure and simple, was the only 
possible one in such a case as this, or that, if the gull 
had acquired a contempt for the peewit, the peewit, at 
any rate must look with terror and resentment on the 
gull. But if this last is the case how is it that the 
two birds may constantly be seen standing almost side 
by side with apparent indifference, and that, until the 
actual chase is begun, the peewit never seems at all 
afraid of its persecutor ? On the other hand, the gull 
appears to me to have acquired an instinct similar to 
that which restrains a shepherd’s-dog from biting the 
sheep and only allows him to drive and hustle them. 
Though he pursues closely he does not actually attack 
and his very cries seem to express complaint rather 
than anger, as though he were demanding what the 
peewit, as well as himself, knew to be his due. It is, 
at least, possible that this may really be the case. 
However a habit of this kind may have commenced, 
when once the weaker bird had come to be terrorised 
by the stronger one, the latter would be likely—on the 
principle of ‘“‘least action”—gradually to accustom 
itself to threaten only, and the threat, in time, would be 
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responded to more as an instinct than in fear of some- 
thing that had ceased. Thus to the gull the peewit 
might become by degrees first a subject having duties, 
and at last a dutiful subject ; whilst the peewit would 
see in the gull not so muchan oppressor as an existing 
and necessary state of things—in fact an institution. 
This curious result—to which our human experience 
offers no sort of parallel—is perhaps the most interest- 
ing feature in a species of parasitism which is, in itself, 
full of interest. EpmunD SELovs. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


Ts exhibition of the New English Art Club this 

year is marked by the very definite advance to- 
wards mastery of Mr. Rothenstein. It is not likely 
that the summer’s crop of paintings will show many 
pieces so good in their kind as No. 105. These last 
years have seen him settle down, after flings in many 
directions, to a pertinacious wrestle with a subject out 
of which, by successive attacks upon simple material 
each time better comprehended, more forcibly and 
delicately handled, he begins now to press an exquisite 
result. He shows in this exhibition two views of the 
same room, whose main beauty depends on a beautifully 
struck chord of black, luminous white wall and green, 
enriched with minor variations in the still life of pictures, 
furniture and other detail. Of the two I prefer ‘‘ Tears” 
to ‘* The Amateur”’, though the latter must have been the 
more difficult because the more complex tocarry through. 
In ‘*The Amateur” the tones are as finely grasped 
and divided, the dainty finish of bric-a-brac as nicely 
adjusted to the whole, but the canvas is a little cramped, 
the groups each side of the fire seem to need pushing 
out to right and left for quite comfortable breathing- 
space. The other is admirably simple in its spacing 
and weights. I have spoken of the pictures:as still-life 
studies, for in essence that is what they are, but in each 
there is a figure, and the figures are gaining in com- 
petence to hold their own against the skill of the 
rest. They are evidently what gives the painter most 
difficulty. The neck and head of the golden-haired 
lady in No. 105 has been painted and repainted with- 
out quite final ease and assurance, with the result 
that the paint about this part is troubled and 
does not match with the beautiful quality of the 
drapery and the green stuff of the sofa. But there 
is a noticeable gain in the way this figure settles 
into the picture as compared with her pose in the 
‘* Browning Readers ” or the ‘‘ Lady at the Window” ; 
and the colour of flesh and hair is wrought up fault- 
lessly in key with the luminous tone of the whole. The 
black is lovely, not a negative pigment, but a colour 
among colours. 

Mr. Steer’s ‘‘Mrs. Spencer Butler” is singularly 
quiet good work. Ido not remember any portrait of 
his where the art was on such good terms with the 
sitter. Usually there has been an impatience to seize 
an effect and have done, or the effort to pursue likeness 
further has told on the painting, for Mr. Steer 
is one of those painters who do not use dele- 
terious tricks to help them out of a difficult place ; 
if he sees only half way he does not lie about the other 
half. Here no striking effect has been aimed at, but 
the modelling follows the character with flexibility and 
due sharpness or softness. A second piece is the 
sketch of a nude. The golden colour, its shadows 
filled with warm reflections from a drapery, and the 
vigorous roundness of relief are well indicated; but 
there is a loss of this last quality in the left leg: if this 
scheme were as completely worked out as the portrait 
we should have something very fine, something that 
English painting has not yet compassed. The land- 
scape, ‘‘ Bridgnorth”, is a fine aerial expanse under 
clouds, but has the defect of breaking up all over into 
patches too equal in size. I should like to see some 
of Mr. Steer’s recent landscapes hung with a number 
of Constables and of the work of the painters who, 
under the name of ‘‘ romantic school” or ‘‘men of 
1830”, have now retired into the sleepy sacro-sanctity 
of collectors’ dealers’ and critics’ esteem. Take, for 
example, the recent exhibition at Messrs. Obachs of 
Sir John Day’s collection of French landscape. Here 
was a collection gleaned from @ famous field after all 


the most desirable part of the harvest had been housed. 
There were some fair examples of the second rate, 
if there was nothing first rate by the best men, and 
there was a good deal that only the halo of a school 
covers and explains the desire to possess. A Steer 
would have looked magnificent among these pictures. 
Yet critics as well as collectors yield to superstition when 
the banner of a school of yesterday is raised. The 
abominable colour of Ziem is treated with respect be- 
cause he has been collected with Corot, superlatives 
and big prices are lavished on the worthy Troyon and 
Dupré because they have been labelled of the ‘‘ Barbizon 
School”. There is a whole residuary legatee troop of 
Dutch painters who receive the honours of the galleries. 
The first collectors of the work of Corot and Rousseau 
would be very much more interested in Mr. Steer’s work 
if they were here to-day than in Dutch imitations of 
Daubigny to the third remove. Here, not there, is the 
fresh eye, the new challenge, the admirable gift. Mr. 
James Charles’ two pictures here have more in them 
than half a dozen of the post-mortem school. 

Mr. Orpen’s dramatic talent comes out strongly in 
the ‘‘ Valuers”. Each type is decisively struck, and well 
thrown into group and action with the rest. The con- 
temptuous man with the pursed-up mouth, and the baggy 
frowsy sale-haunting frock coat who brings up the rear — 
are particularly good. It is black and white art in 
essence, and Mr. Orpen, whether or not he develops 
colour later, seems to owe us something in the line of 
Keene, not burdening himself with jokes, but simply 
making close studies of the humours of life. 

Mr. Muirhead’s lamplight effect has more roundness 
in the forms and softness in the illumination than the 
last, but he has adopted a reading of his palette by 
lamplight that runs to a purplish brown. His little 
landscape has a fine earth-part and colour-scheme and 
only wants more gradation in the blue of the sky and 
tone of the clouds towards the horizon to be very 
lovely. 

Portrait-painting seems to be hardly a difficult 
enough art for Mr. Furse. A head like that in No. 82 
slips from him astonishingly easy and able but some- 
what accentless, like a casual remark. He has given a 
thought to 85, but not a second, for the mirror would 
be better away. He needs the tough problem of pro- 
jects like his Liverpool decorations to call out his 
best powers. In most of the portrait work shown it is 
curious to note the turn of the wheel in this exhibition. 
The thing to say here used to be that the painters ‘‘ left 
off where the difficulties began”. Before work like Mrs. 
McEvoy’s, Mr. Orpen’s, Mr. Dodds’ oneis inclined to say 
that they leave off where these same ‘‘ difficulties” end ; 
thatis tosay there is search for delineation and modelling, 
but colour, air, paint, and picture aspect are less 
thought of. 

At the Carfax Gallery in Ryder Street is an exhibi- 
tion of great interest and promise. It consists of the 
drawings and etchings of a young artist, Mr. Muirhead 
Bone. Take to begin with the drypoint rendering of a 
gem-incrusted ivory book-cover as an example of power 
of rendering in the facsimile kind that has made Jacque- 
mart famous. Then pass to the view of a part of the 
Strand in the present time of dilapidation and excava- 
tion, and admire the powers of precise drawing, of 
reserve of tone, and use of the modelling of the chaotic pit 
and its insect workers against the severe lines of houses. 
Then pass to the ‘‘Shoreing and Underpinning”. 
The material is a pile of mean houses held up by great 
buttresses baulks and braces of timber, and the result 
is a magnificent design compounded of elements of 
decrepitude and rigid resistance and the grouillement 
of human ants about the heap. In other pieces a 
sensitiveness to the fineness, the grimness, the godfor- 
sakenness of street perspectives, of prisons, of suburb 
terraces, informs the drawing of architecture. If Mr. 
Bone does not scatter his powers, but is able to feed 
and direct the flame that burns in some of this work, 
his name may one day be cited in the line of Méryon. 

I should like to return here for a moment to the 
subject of the version of ‘‘ Las Menifas” at the late 
Old Masters exhibition. The critics generally were 
agaipst its authenticity as a study by Velazquez, but 
more than one artist with a right to an opinion was in 
its favour. I referred at the time to the appearance of 
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squaring-up lines under the paint that made for its 
being a copy. It is only fair to say that on further 
examination these lines appeared to be merely the lines 
of the architectural background run through the figure, 
and that the outline drawing of figures, which points 
to copying, seemed to be limited to the central group. A 
theory that would explain these signs of partial copying 
and yet the fact that the large picture at Madrid differs 
in various details and in tone from this version, while 
leaving the authorship of both to Velazquez, is as 
follows. It will be remembered that the Madrid canvas 
has been added to by strips of canvas sewn on at the 
top and sides. We may suppose then that Velazquez 
began on a smaller canvas a portrait of the little 
Princess with her two attendants; that he decided 
afterwards to add in the rest of the ‘‘family”. To 
try this rather complex group he took a smaller 
canvas, drew in the architectural lines and copied the 
portrait group already sketched, then struck in the 
grouping of the whole party and completed it with 
some changes on the enlarged canvas. Tradition 
points to some accident of grouping as the inspiration 
of the picture. D. S. M 


THE ADVANTAGE OF WRITING PLAYS. 


As the many curious phenomena which differ- 

entiate this era from past eras, and (dare one 
hope ?) from future eras, are those innumerable little 
penny magazines, published under the auspices of this 
or that prosperous news-company, for the tickling of a 
certain taste in fiction. ‘Girls’ Chat”, ‘‘ Sunny 
Hours”, ‘‘ Rosy Thoughts” and the rest! The news- 
companies batten on them, the bookstalls groan under 
them. Examine them, and you will find not much to 
choose between them. All of them consist mainly of 
serial and short stories, anonymously written, and 
interspersed with smudgy little process blocks. The 
illustrations do not vary: always we see the same 
young hero in flannels, with the same creases down 
his trousers, the same elderly clergyman with fleecy 
white hair, the same girl directing a punt or 
dreaming under the leafy porch of her father’s (the 
clergyman’s) house. And the stories themselves are 
not less invariable, are written always with the same 
lack of anything in the way of humour or imagi- 
nation or observation, and with the same weak and 
clumsy pretence to prettiness of sentiment. Who 
reads them? Half-educated girls, presumably, read 
them. Who writes them? From internal evidence it 
is obvious that they are written by half-educated girls. 
Lately, from a friend who is in a position to know, I 
learnt what is the scale of payment for these stories. 
Considering the enormous profits made out of them, 
this scale is appallingly low—a starvation wage, indeed. 
Yet it seems that many of the writers have no other 
means of subsistence. I conceived pity for these unfor- 
tunate, unknown writers, who are doing what is, after 
all, a form of skilled labour for so tiny a pittance, and 
with no prospect of fame or even credit. I wish to help 
them. I think I can help them, if they will listen to me. 
For sake of convenience, let me so far disregard their 
anonymity as to call them all, generically, Miss Evie 
Simpson. 

Miss Evie Simpson, never having had public atten- 
tion paid to her, is probably modest in right proportion 
to her lack of talent, and would recoil if I sprang my 
suggestion on her suddenly. She would think I was 
laughing at her, suggesting that she should do some- 
thing quite beyond her powers. Therefore, let me 
preface my suggestion, and clear the ground for it, 
with a few remarks at large. Let Miss Simpson con- 
sider this general proposition. A and B are doing two 
different kinds of work. But the difference between 
these two kinds of work is superficial, not essential. Both 
kinds require the same qualities in the workers. Now 
if, by examination of A’s little efforts, it could be proved 
that A, doing B’s work, would produce something 
exactly like B’s little efforts, and that he could not 
produce anything better than B’s little efforts, what 
deduction would you draw? Miss Simpson is ready 
with her answer. Her deduction is that if, conversely, 
B did A’s work he would be able to produce something 
not less good than A’s little efforts. Quite right. Now, 


fiction and drama are two different kinds of work. But 
their differences are merely formal. Both of them 
depend on the same creative qualities—the power to 
observe and to imagine things, to project human or 
inhuman characters, to invent possible or impossible cir- 
cumstances, and so on, and so on. Therefore, if the 
work of A, the dramatist, be such that we know that any 
stories he might write would have exactly the qualities 
so remarkable in the stories of B, and would have no 
other qualities beyond, then we may be quite sure that if 
B wrote plays they would be as good as A’s. Now, we 
have already defined Miss Simpson as a writer of 
stories. Captain Basil Hood will allow us to define 
him as a writer of plays. But what sort of plays does 
he write? Some of his activity goes to the writing of 
libretti. But them we need not take into account. We 
need consider him merely as contriver of plays written in 
prose and in relation to modern life. Nor need we 
plod back through all his achievements in this kind. 
For ‘‘My Pretty Maid”, which was produced last 
Saturday at Terry’s Theatre, is a perfect specimen. 
We find in it all the usual attributes of Captain Hood, 
with no additions or subtractions. What do we 
find in it? Not very much, certainly. There is a 
beauteous girl, whose father is a dear old schoolmaster. 
She loves, and is loved by, a ‘‘double-blue”. Both 
the lovers are very poor—she because her father is 
much too ‘‘ sympathetic” to make his business pay. 
There is an ugly usher, horrid and mean, who loves 
her, and can make or mar her father’s school, and 
uses his power to win her hand. But there is a Lord. 
He is very rich, and is the friend of the ‘‘ double-blue”, 
whom he makes agent of his estate; and so all ends 
happily, not far from where it began. Reading my 
précis of the plot—and so little plot is there that 
I have hardly needed to compress anything—Miss 
Simpson will recognise a plot which she herself, 
in her time, has used again and again. If she 
will go and see the play, she will recognise also that 
the characters are exactly as she herself has always 
drawn them, or left them undrawn, and that the 
dialogue is instinct with just that mild futility which 
she, poor girl, knows to be the hall-mark of her own 
dialogue. What inference will she draw? This, of 
course: that if Captain Hood were with her on the 
staff of ‘‘Rosy Thoughts” his ‘‘copy” would be so 
exactly like hers that one or the other of them would 
have to go. And then, remembering that general law 
which she and I have just worked out together, her 
eyes will open very wide, and, bewildered, she will hold 
her breath. 

At first, she will shrink from the inevitable corollary. 
She will be miserably sure that there must be some 
flaw in our reasoning—‘‘ it is too good to be true”. 
Nay, let her be re-assured. The formal difference 
between fiction and drama need not affright her. 
She, doubtless, has no formal talent for dramaturgy. 
She would not know how to knit together and how to 
unravel, how to prepare and how to progress, and to 
do all those other things which are the peculiar secrets 
of the craft. But does Captain Hood know? Not he. 
Or, if he does know, how blithely he ignores his know- 
ledge! The second act of ‘‘My Pretty Maid” does 
not require the first; the third would get on quite well 
without the second. Such as it is, the play consists of 
two acts, which are called the third and fourth. And 
even in them how wonderfully little there is! And I 
defy you, Miss Simpson, to find in them anything that 
you could not have done yourself. Self-confidence is the 
one thing you need. Cultivate that. And then, go in and 
win. For exactly that amount and quality of talent 
which have been winning you a handful of silver, you 
will receive a large cheque ‘‘on signing contract”, 
another large cheque ‘‘ on production ”’, and yet another 
large cheque every Friday night of many ensuing 
weeks, to say nothing of other yet larger cheques for 
provincial, American, and Colonial rights. Yes, there 
is a good time coming for you—coming not only for 
your exchequer, but also for your self-respect. O 
hitherto inglorious girl, your features shall be made 
familiar to us through all the illustrated weeklies, your 
name shall be written in scarlet—EVIE SIMPSON— 
along all the omnibuses, and to you, even as to the 
Captain, will a daily paper presently devote a whole 
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column of its valuable space, wherein will be solemnly 
set forth your ‘‘methods of work”. And _ the 
dramatic critics, sitting in judgment on the results, 
shall pronounce them ‘‘ singularly dainty”, ‘‘ un- 
deniably fresh”, ‘‘eminently wholesome”, and ‘‘al- 
together delightful”. Have the literary critics ever 
turned to praise you? Never. So different are the 
standards which are applied to fiction and dramaturgy. 
If I myself, after the production of your first play, do 
not praise you, you need not be downcast. I am so 
foolish as to imagine that what is negligible in a news- 
paper is negligible also on the stage. I am so dense 
as to see no difference between the Miss Simpson that 
is and the Miss Simpson that shall be—between the 
Miss Simpson and the Captain Hood that are. But 
this very folly and denseness I have displayed to you, 
Miss Simpson, for your salvation. And, as a rich and 
popular dramatist, you will be able to laugh at me—me, 
splashed with mud by the wheels of your highly-swung 
barouche, or, at best, riding on an omnibus emblazoned 
with your name. 

One of the minor gratifications of your new estate 
will be that the creatures of your fancy will be embodied 
for you not by some hack-illustrator, but by clever 
mimes who will do their best to endow your creatures 
with a semblance of life and meaning. It is true that 
in their efforts they will but accentuate for me your 
own defects, and that I shall protest against the 
dreadful waste of their time. In ‘‘ My Pretty Maid” 
it distresses me to see Mr. Edward Terry, Mr. Fred 
Kerr, Miss Sybil Carlisle, and others, doing so well 
what ought to be done so ill; but I do not suppose 
that Captain Hood is made uncomfortable by the sight 
of them. For the sake of your innocent pleasure, Miss 
Simpson, I hope you will come by as good a _ 

AX. 


UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


S he report of the Union Assurance Society shows 

how temporary misfortune may occasionally come 
to the oldest and strongest insurance companies. The 
fire premiums received amounted to £642,879, of which 
80°8 per cent. was absorbed in the payment of claims, 
and 33°9 per cent. in commission and expenses, thus 
showing a trading loss of 14°7 per cent. of the premiums, 
which is equivalent to 494,600. Including the interest 
credited to the fire account, and allowing for the 
difference in the reserve for unexpired risks the adverse 
balance was £68,900. 

Such a result following several years in which the 
profits were very small, and immediately succeeding a 
year in which the trading loss amounted to about 7 per 
cent. of the premiums, is exceptionally disappointing. 
In these circumstances it is natural to find that 
the Fire business is being revised; and to meet the 
exceptional liabilities arising out of this process a sum 
of 4,160,000 has been set aside, in addition to which 
460,000 has been credited to profit and loss towards 
meeting the loss on the working of the Fire department 
in 1901. The former Fire manager died a few months 
since, andit is to be hoped that the new manager will 
succeed in putting the Fire business of the Union on a 
satisfactory footing. The directors have declared no 
further dividend for 1901 ; but propose to pay next July 
a dividend of 7s. 6d. per share, though they hold out 
no expectation of any further dividend this year. 

Unfortunate as these results are there is nothing in 
them to warrant any pessimistic opinion as to the 
future of the Union. The office was founded so long 
ago as 1714, it is well known and highly respected, 
and has valuable connexions. The security afforded 
for the fulfilment of all its contracts is ample ; and, if 
for a time the shareholders have to put up with smaller 
dividends than they have been accustomed to in the 
past, they may reasonably anticipate that this state of 
things will not last very long. 

Of the Life department there is a much more satis- 
factory tale to tell. The new business amounted to 
nearly £600,000, which though much less than the 
society usually reports is sufficient to provide a sub- 
stantial increase in the funds, and to maintain the 
premium income at almost the same amount as in the 
previous year. The expenditure shows a remarkably 
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satisfactory decrease, being only 134 per cent. of the 
premiums, which is less than half the rate of expendi- 
ture at which the business was worked some years ago. 
The provision for expenses exceeds the expenditure 
that is actually being incurred by about 5 per cent. of 
the premiums. The mortality experienced was more 
favourable than was expected and provided for, and 
with a further contribution to surplus due to the interest 
on the funds being in excess of the rate assumed in 
valuing the liabilities the total contributions to profits 
in the course of the year must have been considerable. 

The report contains a very interesting paragraph, 
explaining why the society has ceased to do business 
in Germany, except for the purpose of liquidating out- 
standing contracts of insurance. A new law has been 
introduced in Germany, providing, among other things, 
that a large separate deposit is to be invested in 
German securities, to be held by the German Govern- 
ment, and appropriated exclusively to secure German. 
policy-holders. To have complied with this law would 
have involved certain disadvantages for the German 
policy-holders themselves, and a considerable degree 
of unfairness to other policy-holders. In these cir- 
cumstances the directors were unquestionably right 
in withdrawing from a country where they have been 
established since 1816. Much has been said in recent 
time about German conditions for foreign insurance 
companies. Laws of a most arbitrary nature have been 
introduced, and several companies which have spent 
much money in establishing a German business have 
felt themselves very hardly treated. With all due 
respect to other companies which have complied 
with the German laws, in spite of the resulting un- 
fairness to their other policy-holders, we hold that the 
action of the Union is much the most dignified and 
appropriate. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
GIRLS’ BOOKS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Lilleshall, Shropshire, 5 April, 1902. 

DEAR Sir,—I have been reading the letter signed 
G. M. A. Hewett in your issue of 8 March. With your 
footnote Iam in complete agreement. It puzzles me 
that anyone is to be found who doubts the “ essential 
oneness” of boy and girl nature. Books for boys 
appeal to girls because they appeal to boys, and for no 
other reason. 

Why should courage, resource, and fair play be 
attributes held up for the admiration of the male sex 
alone in ‘‘ man that is born of awoman”? I spent my 
pocket money on ‘‘ The Boy’s Own Paper” from the 
age of six ; it gave me an early appreciation of healthy 
journalism, and | still distrust the future of the little 
girl who prefers the sentimental ‘‘ Bessie’s Red Sash ” 
to the hairbreadth escapes of ‘‘ Tom Tiddler’s Leap”. 
The mother of maids in her purchases would do well to 
avoid the volume, however bright its boards, that bears 
the sub-title ‘‘ a tale for girls ”. 

My own opinion is, that a woman, though she never 
rides to hounds nor handles a gun, if she be not at 
heart a sportsman, stunts her sympathies, paradoxical 
as this may sound, and loses half the joy of life. The 
battle after all is not only to the strong, and the sooner 
we discourage our girls from adopting conventional 
kinks to warp their opinions, and help them to be true 
to themselves and to what they really care for, the 
better.—Yours truly, MILLICENT SUTHERLAND. 


SHOCK TACTICS, DRESS AND 
OF OUR CAVALRY. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—Having just returned from South Africa I 
venture tofgmake a few suggestions regarding the 
army now serving in the field. My remarks especially 
refer to the cavalry. Many officers who have served 
during the first part of the campaign only, may possibly 
not approve of my remarks, but | think that few who 
have served during the last six months will entirely 
disagree with some of my suggestions. 


EQUIPMENT 
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Shock Tactics.—Although at present some of the 
finest cavalry in the world are in the army in South 
Africa, they have from their armament ceased to be 
cavalry and are only mounted infantry, their horses being 
used merely as a means of locomotion. This should be 
immediately remedied. Had Lord Methuen been able 
to order two squadrons of cavalry to charge when his 
rear was attacked it would have given him time to 
take up a position and dismount his remaining men and 
possibly have prevented disaster. Cavalry at present, 
with few exceptions, have neither sword, lance nor 
revolver : they carry the long rifle only and are useless 
for shock tactics. They should be armed with a long 
thrusting sword something like the old rapier but 
longer. The old cavalry pattern sword is too heavy 
and cumbersome and except when in the hands of an 
expert and strong swordsman will not cut through an 
ordinary Afghan sheepskin coat. A sharp 4 ft. blade 
rapier is the weapon in my opinion strong enough to 
guard and parry, and sharp enough to run througha 
man without any great effort of strength, but merely 
from the impetus of horse and rider. 

Or our cavalry might be armed with a heavy revolver 
such as the American cavalry charge with. But this 
necessitates single rank formation, the officers riding 
on the flanks. The lance, the ideal weapon for cavalry, 
would be difficult to carry together with the long rifle, 
and awkward in dismounting quickly and taking up a 
position as infantry. The rapier (or sword) would be 
carried on the saddle and in the event of charging rifles 
would be slung across the back. This would give the 
men both arms free and is not an unusual way of 
carrying the rifle—the 9th Lancers always adopted this 
method of carrying the rifle, never using rifle buckets. 

At the charge of the 21st Lancers at Omdurman, 
the officers all charged with revolvers, and I was in- 
formed by several of them that, had their men been 
armed with swords instead of lances, they would have 
done more execution and lost fewer men. It was 
a notable fact that in this charge they lost most of their 
best men-at-arms as they got well home with the lante 
and were cut down in the mélée and crush before they 
could withdraw the lance to defend themselves. 

We have been copying the Boer tactics a bit too 
freely and have in consequence lost much of our dash 
and élan. I think that most cavalry officers will admit 
that any European cavalry could gallop through our 
best regiments as at present armed in South Africa. 

The occasion for shock tactics does not often occur 
in this war, but when it does our cavalry should be so 
armed that they can take full advantage of their oppor- 
tunity. Our cavalry’s inability to do so gives the enemy 
confidence and dash which they do not naturally possess 
and encourages them to employ bold offensive tactics 
which they would have been afraid of doing during 
the earlier periods of the war, when we were armed 
and could act as cavalry and not only as mounted 
infantry. 

Trumpet and Bugle Calis.—At present in the field 
trumpet or bugle calls are never used. This I consider 
at this stage of the war a mistake. Each unit should 
know their regimentall call, and it has happened that 
had the men known their regimental call, when suddenly 
coming under a heavy fire and retiring, they could 
have been rallied successfully. Whistle calls are no 
good on a wide extended front. The only calls of 
absolute necessity are ‘‘ Advance, Retire, Rally”. 
It may be said that all this is done by signals, such 
as raising the hat, but who is to notice such signals in 
the confusion of coming suddenly under a heavy fire? 
Where the familiar regimental call followed by the rally 
would be noticed, and immediately responded to, the 
signal or whistle would be of no avail. One hears 
frequently of men being left on ‘‘ kopjes” in retire- 
ments and consequently being taken prisoners; this 
might often be avoided were trumpets or bugles used. 
I would however only suggest calls being used in cases 
of emergency when it would be immaterial whether 
the enemy understood the call or not. 

At present the advance is very extended and it is 
almost impossible for squadron leaders to have any 
real command over their men when once extended, and 
should the troop leader be killed or wounded the men 
are frequently (through no fault of theirs) quite out of 


hand. After any little skirmish men will be seen riding 
all over the country-side where they resemble the field 
of a scattered hunt rather than disciplined troops. If 
the attack has taken place late in the afternoon or 
evening men will be coming into camp at all hours 
of the night by twos and threes. 

I know nothing of what occurred at Lord Methuen’s 
disaster when the 5th Yeomanry are said to have stam- 
peded. But, when the first attack took place on our 
rear and was momentarily repulsed, was any endeavour 
made to get the Yeomen together and dismount 
them, sending the Jed horses back? Horses will soon 
get out of hand under a heavy fire. In this case I 
think there were many brave men who would have 
heard readily their {regimental call and rallied at any 
point selected by their officer commanding. 

Dress.—The dress of men in the field has become so 
slovenly that it is almost impossible to distinguish Boer 
from British even at close quarters and in daylight. 
It is possible to argue that this cuts both ways. I 
think, however, the time has come when to avoid mis- 
takes the red serge jacket should be used again. There 
is no particular advantage in khaki for cavalry. When 
mounted, it is the horse which is conspicuous and not 
the man, and when dismounted a man must be abso- 
lutely out of sight if he expects not to be seen. Khaki 
may be useful for infantry in a frontal attack, but I 
don’t think it so essential as generally imagined. The 
Burgher (or Boer) generally wears a dark or black coat. 
I have been sent forward to attack and have been 
shelled by our own guns, being mistaken for the enemy. 
This should not be possible, and to avoid such mistakes 
we should revert to our old red jackets; and if not 
helmets should be worn. 

Headdress.—The hat is certainly useless as a pro- 
tection against the sun in a tropical climate, and could 
not be used in Gibraltar, Malta, Egypt, Aden, India or 
China. Therefore why have a headdress for one cam- 
paign only? The helmet (Guards pattern) or modified 
Soudan pattern, is the only possible universal head- 
dress for the British Army. It might be worn with 
khaki or rifle green covers for home service. For 
dress and parade functions it should be pipeclayed, 
as in India—than which nothing is smarter. 

The new pattern hat is as heavy as a helmet, with- 
out being as comfortable. It is an ungainly head- 
gear, without the advantages of the old soft felt hat. 
A felt hat may be quite sufficient protection for a 
civilian who is only a few hours in the sun, and 
probably moves at a canter, but, for long hours in the 
sun in the hot weather of South Africa the helmet is 
necessary, and would save many cases of sunstroke 
and fever. Most officers from generals downwards 
serving in South Africa during the last hot weather 
have worn the Soudan helmet. 

It seems absurd that in peace-time a cavalry soldier 
should go through a most careful training in lance or 
sword drill, and when he is sent on service the weapon 
which he has been taught with such pains to use should 
be taken from him. The rapier as described would 
only weigh possibly 2 Ibs. and might on occasions be 
used even in South Africa. The lessons taught in 
South Africa are many of them quite misleading ; 
such a war will never occur again. Hand-to-hand 
fighting will always take place, or it is an eventuality 
which we must take into consideration, when arming 
our men. Shock tactics, I feel sure, are not a thing of 
the past, and it would be as unreasonable to do away 
with bayonets for the infantry as to dispense with the 
sword or lance for the cavalry. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, oe 


THE GARRISON OF THE BLOCKHOUSES. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


19th Company I.Y., Gen. Plumer’s Force, 
‘South Africa, 8 March, 1902. 
Sir,—I have just read a letter in the SATURDAY 
Review of 25 January, 1902 which was signed by a Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn, in which is the statement that ‘‘un- 
less he is grossly misinformed the blockhouses are 
largely garrisoned by native levies”. Of course any- 
one who knows anything at all about it knows that 
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Mr. Stephen Gwynn is grossly misinformed—not that 
this is a matter of the very least consequence, but it is 
rather a pity that the lies poured into his gullible ears 
should be printed and sown broadcast over the world 
in the respectable pages of the Saturpay REviEw. 

I have travelled over the greater part of the four 
South African Colonies so I snow what I am writing 
about.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Cc. Wipe, LY. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAY REVIEW. 


197 Fulton Street, Borough of Brooklyn, 
New York City, U.S.A., 18 March, 1902. 


Sir,—As an American who has resided some years in 
Great Britain, and has been in the United States since 
the beginning of the South African War, I would like 
to say a word on the controversy between your 
correspondent, Mr. Cunninghame Graham, and Mr. 
Chalmers Roberts. 

I am an Anglo-Saxon myself, and a firm believer in 
the future of the Anglo-Saxon race, and left England 
firm in the belief that an era of good feeling had com- 
menced between the two greatest Powers the world has 
ever seen. Alas, a short residence in this country, con- 
vinced me that with whatever kindly feelings the United 
States are regarded in Great Britain, such feelings are 
in no sense reciprocal. No responsible statesman or 
politician in this country would dare to propose an 
alliance with England; no newspaper of any standing 
dare advocate such an alliance; nor if (per impossibile) 
such an alliance were proposed, would it command the 
support of even a respectable minority. 

It is with grief that I say it, but this country is no 
longer Anglo-Saxon; the dull unreasoning animosity 
of the Anglo-Saxon Americans, due to lack of informa- 
tion and a perverted conception of history, might and 
would have been overcome in time; but the country is 
now governed by, and in the interests of, the same class 
of foreigners who have filled the press of Europe with 
calumnies upon everything British. This may be denied 
by a few Americans (residing in England) but it cannot 
be doubted by anyone who reads the comments of the 
American press on every British reverse, or hears the 
sneers and insults with which anyone who defends the 
course of Britain in this most just war is received. 

I am, Sir, yours sincerely, 
E. A. BENNETT. 


THE DISMISSALS AT MERCHANT TAYLORS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
London, N.W., 8 April, 1902. 

Sir,—As several of the accounts of the dismissals at 
M. T. S. that have appeared leave unnoticed important 
features of the case, may I beg space in your columns 
to relate the facts anew? They are briefly as follows. 
Of the three masters dismissed, one has been at the 
school twenty-six years. He was asked to leave ‘in 
consequence of changes in the school work” and 
receives a solatium of £250—a year’s salary. No 
complaint has ever reached him of the quality of his 
work, and that he should be turned adrift at the age of 
fifty-five for the reason assigned is all the more incom- 
prehensible as the company habitually pensions its 
masters, to say nothing of its cooks and butlers. 
Work is not readily found by assistant masters at the 
age of fifty-five, and as the one in question has a wife 
and family to support he is likely to suffer very heavily 
from the company’s action—and undeservedly so. 

The other two masters (ages 50-45) have been at the 
school twenty-three and twelve years respectively. 
They were dismissed, one with a year’s salary, the 


other with nothing, the reason assigned being that 


their work was unsatisfactory. If they were in- 
competent, is it not rather singular that the company 
should have taken from twelve to twenty years to dis- 


cover the fact? One is not as a rule more incompetent | 
at forty-five than at twenty-five, for experience brings — 


greater skill. Again, surely the company could not 
have been so blind to the welfare of its school as to 


permit two incompetent masters to remain in it for so 
many years. Nor would it, supposing it just con- 
ceivable that it could have erred in this respect, now be 
so base as to punish its masters for its own remissness. 
It is not, therefore, possible to imagine that the men 
were dismissed for incompetence. But if dismissed for 
growing neglect of their duties, would it not have been 
juster to precede summary dismissal by one or more 
friendly warnings ? No such warnings were given. 
Yours, &c. FRED. BEEVER. 


LONDON POULTRY-KEEPERS. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


London, N.W., 3 April, 1go2. 

Sir,—Many victims like myself must have been 
pleased to read in your recent article on ‘‘ London 
Street Noises” the censure on the cruel and selfish 
practice of keeping poultry in London backyards. 
Some towns such as Margate happily have tried to 
stamp out this nuisance. 

I live near Tufnell Park, Holloway. My next-door 
neighbour has lately started a farmyard in his back 


garden which measures some 4o feet by 15, and is . 


bounded by low walls. I sleep at the back of the house 
to escape the noise of the street traffic. Next door, 
directly under the windows, is a henhouse with twelve 
hens and a cock. This remorseless bird raises his 
“€ shrill clarion ” about 3.30 A.M. and continues it almost 
ceaselessly till I rise from my weary bed at seven. | 
believe a few eggs are obtained and the arrival of them 
is joyously announced by the hens about six o’clock. 


| There are also on the premises a retriever puppy which 


howls for an hour between six and seven, and a skye 
terrier who snaps and yelps about the same time. My 
neighbour has no house beyond him so even the feeble 
remedy of joint remonstrance of three householders is 


impossible. I say nothing of the odours of a henhouse 
in hot weather, because my present grievance is noise, 
not smell. But, Sir, surely it is carrying the liberty of 
the subject very far indeed when a man who takes care 
to sleep in the front of his own house is thus permitted 
to curse his neighbour with insomnia. He does not 
come into the Commination Service it is true, but why 
may he do in London what he may not do in Margate 
and other enlightened towns ?—I am, &c. 
M. A. A. 


FLARING DECLARATION.” 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—I wish to protest against the impertinence of 
your reviewer in saying in his review of Mr. Thomas 
Cobb’s ‘* Lady Gwendoline” that I have ‘‘ bespattered 
his cover with a flaring declaration about ‘ another 
novel of upper social life’ &c.”. Your reviewer is both 
impertinent and untruthful. For the convenience of 
the bookseller, that the book may not be sciled when 
it lies in his shop exposed for sale, it is enclosed in a 
paper wrapper, which is in no ordinary sense the cover 
of the book ; on this paper wrapper, in order to meet 
the convenience of booksellers and their customers, 
I have recently made it the habit to indicate the nature 
of the book. ‘‘ Lady Gwendoline” zs a novel of upper 
social life and that is all that I said: I did not say it was 
a good novel of upper social life; I used no epithét ; 
but went on to quote reviews from the ‘‘ Morning Post ” 
and the ‘ Daily Chronicle” which indicate briefly the 
character of Mr. Cobb’s talent. I call your reviewer 
impertinent, using the word in its present-day sense, 
because of the offensiveness of his language. And 
what he has to say is impertinent in the older sense, 
for it is his business in reviewing to confine himself to 


the consideration of the matter lying between the 
_ covers of the book submitted to him. 
I am, Sir, faithfully yours, GRANT RICHARDS. 


[It is perhaps as natural for a publisher or an author 
to hold unfavourable criticism to be an impertinence 
as for an editor to hold it impertinent in a publisher 
to lay down canons of reviewing. We can quite 
understand Mr. Richards’ desire to withhold the covers 
| of his books from the critic’s purview.—Ep. S R.| 
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REVIEWS. 


THE BATTLE OF THE SCANSIONISTS. 


‘*Chapters on English Metre.” By Joseph B. Mayor. 
Second edition, revised. Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 1901. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘*Milton’s Prosody.” By Robert Bridges. ‘‘ Classical 
Metres in English Verse.” By W. J. Stone. One vol. 


Oxford : At the Clarendon Press. 1901. 10s. 6d. net. 


Sts say that English metre is a subject from which 

all who are not conversant with it may as well be 
warned off may seem to savour of the counsel that 
nobody should bathe till he can swim—all we mean is 
that they will find the study dull enough who do not 
bring to it from their school and college reading a fair 
stock of ideas on the questions at issue, and in all 
likelihood not a few prepossessions. Those who have 
in their time enjoyed manufacturing verses in Latin and 
English will find much enjoyment here. To others the 

roblems will seem even exasperatingly academic—for 
it is not pretended that the ear of good poets has not 
been able to solve nearly all the difficulties for itself, 
the exception being that of classic metres in English 
of which more anon. 

Mr. Mayor’s book is a most handy historic summary 
of the whole subject and of the different theories held, 
beginning with that of Dr. Guest who took up an 
absurd position of allegiance to Anglo-Saxon allitera- 
tion, and maintained that all subsequent deviations had 
been in the nature of a decadence. One of Milton’s 
crimes according to Dr. Guest was that he made 
‘* wide-encroaching ” furnish the end of one line and 
the beginning of the next. ‘‘Of this gross fault 
Milton has been guilty more than once”! The fact 
is that Dr. Guest, living and writing as he did in 
two centuries, retained in addition to his Anglo-Saxon 
craze all the limitations of the eighteenth. ‘* When 
we see how nearly the freedom of our elder poets 
approached to license we may appreciate in some 
measure the obligations we are under to the school of 
Pope and Dryden. The attempts to revive the abuses 
which they reformed have happily as yet met with 
only partial success.” He rails in fact at the metrical 
phenomena which he ought to explain while Dr. Bridges 
has found in Milton the very norm of the melodious. 

Simple as the matter might seem, the eternal crux of 
a metrical systematist is to find some scheme by which 
he can label words as being in such and such a metre. 
In Latin it is easy—this we say might be a pentameter 
ending and that the beginning of an hexameter— 
though indeed if we had remaining to us only such 
things as 


‘* Hymen O Hymenze Io Hymen O Hymenze ”— 
y y 
or 
** Vale vale inquit Iolla ”— 


we should have been in the same difficulty that we now 
find in English. Take the line— 


‘*This day had been cheerful and cold, but now ”— 


a reader who does not know it is quite likely to read it 
as if it ran like— 


‘* A sensitive plant in a garden grew ”’— 


whereas it is really among the heroic couplets of 
** Julian and Maddalo”. We cannot be said to have 
advanced far while such confusions are legitimately 

ssible. Conversely no one who first saw them 
isolated would think of reading these two lines from 
the ‘‘ Sensitive Plant ”— 


** To shield the glow-worm from the evening dew”. 
‘* The dark grass and the flowers among the grass ”— 


otherwise than as ten-syllable iambics. In Shelley’s 
case his curious fondness for what seem to be un- 
musical anapests may have something to say in the 
matter ; but take a phrase of Tennyson— 


** Men of Bideford in Devon”. 


This might be trochaic, like ‘‘ Art thou weary art thou 
languid ”, if the metrical context did not show us that 
it is meant to be read anapestically. Now, unless we 
can find some way out of this, English prosody 


perishes. A metrical scheme which fails to inform us 
in what metre detached decasyllabic lines are written 
is really no scheme at all. Consider what it means. 
When we read the Greek of ‘‘ evil communications”’, 
&c., we know that S. Paul is quoting us an iambic 
fragment—but we challenge denial of the fact that if 
the only two surviving lines out of the ‘“‘ Sensitive 
Plant” were those quoted about the glow-worm 
and the grass, a man who should assert that the poem 
could have been written in anything but rhymed or 
unrhymed heroics would have been held much less 
worth answering than Mrs. Gallup. 

Contrast with this chaotic incertitude the genuine 
metrical systems which can sometimes be made to 
support some pretty little piece of deduction such as the 
following. A well-known Cambridge scholar came one 
day in Aristotle upon this phrase—¢crd eipnxévac veixos 
Gre 6 épwpevos ToutTa ay ovK Observing in 
his perplexity that the last words were an iambic line 
he conjecturally emended it thus—c. cipyxev “Avecxos 
oTt O— 

*Epwpevos rovatr av 
and had the satisfaction of finding that there really was 
an obscure Greek poet called Aneicus of whom he had 
never heard. On the other hand once isolate the line— 


shield the glow-worm from the evening 


and it will lead the student of two thousand years hence 
to nothing unless to the conclusion that the ‘‘ Sensitive 
Plant” and the ‘‘ Botanic Garden” were in the same 
metre and perhaps to some beautiful theory that Erasmus 
Darwin wrote them both. It will not avail to say that 
to give a scansionist only one line is like asking him to 
identify a large animal from a little splinter of bone. 
This might be true of ‘‘Alexander’s Feast” but if 
prosody is to be more than utterly embryonic, the lines 
of the ‘‘ Sensitive Plant” must clearly be like apples on 
atree differing often widely from each other but still 
apples. In the case of the lines quoted above our 
metrical botanists could not tell us whether they were 
apples or oranges. 

The schemes which scansionists provide resolve 
themselves practically into two—stress prosody and 
scansion by classical feet. Stress prosody must be 
allowed to be rather a vague classifier when lines of 
equal length can have either say eight stresses as in 
Milton’s— 


‘Rocks caves lakes fens bogs dens and shades of 
Death ” 


or rather less than two and a half as in Wycherley’s— 
‘* Inhospitable hospitality 


the only decasyllabic line by the way that we have 
come across made up of two words. To show the 
incertitude of this method we incline to think that the 
line has only two stresses but we are sure some would 
disagree. Nor will stress prosody help us to the scansion 
of such things as ‘‘ Men of Bideford in Devon” which 
has three stresses or two according as we read it like 
‘*Men of Harlech” or like ‘‘ To the moaning and the 
groaning” of the bells. In all this there is no note of 
ingratitude for treatises of great literary interest and 
curiosity such as this of Dr. Bridges which has been 
already before the world. Not only has his industry 
given us a captivating synopsis of Milton’s types of 
rhythm, but in things of real difficulty such as the 
choruses in ‘‘Samson” the most advanced amateur of 
the subject will be glad of the guidance of one 
who is himself not only a scholar but a poet. 
As to scansion by classical feet we look upon it as 
a vague but convenient method of indication which 
those who have learned it would be loth to lose. For 
English children no doubt ‘‘rising” and ‘‘ falling” are 
more convenient terms than iambic and _ trochaic, 
otherwise, taking the line from ‘‘ Anactoria””— 


‘‘ Intolerable interludes and infinite ill” 


it seems to us a matter of indifference whether we say 
that it has so many stresses or cut it up into iambs 
tribrachs &c., but at all events that can only be a very 
tentative scheme which makes such a word as “ inter- 
ludes ” the equivalent of the classic dactyl. 

Dr. Bridges has appended to this edition of his book 
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a most striking essay on classic metres in English by 
the late Mr. Stone. Mr. Stone believed with Tennyson 


that every English syllable had its own proper quantity— | 


but we shall put his view most succinctly by quoting 
his pet pentameter— 
‘*Now with mighty vessels loaded a lordly river” 
(Clough) 


We may point out that the fact that in English a 


| 


Great Britain and her colonies. But the title of the 
work would indicate something beyond this. There is 
one portion of the King’s dominions and only one 
where the word ‘‘ Imperium ” can be correctly used in 
anything like its original sense. That is India. Yet 


_ the position of that vast dependency, whose possession 


doubled consonant after a vowel (as in ‘‘ vessels”) | 


makes it not only not long but invariably short was 
insisted upon as far back as 1774 by Greek-history 
Mitford whose essay on ‘‘ The Harmony of Language” 
is well worth consulting on the whole subject of metre 
in English. Reverting to Clough’s pentameter the 
main point to note is that in ‘‘vessels” and ‘‘ river” 
accent combats quantity, thus saving us from the 
monotonous and even absurd pentameter of what we 
call the ‘‘ Dickory dickory dock” pattern. Calverley 
was the first to see that Anglo-Latin verse which 
habitually ‘‘ reads itself” is radically wrong, and that 
consequently Tennyson’s alcaic ending ‘‘Charm as a 
wanderer out in Ocean” was as bad as would be 
‘‘foeda cadavera barbarorum”. The same canon 
applies to Coleridge’s pentameter ‘“‘ falling in melody 
back”. It is by the way odd that Mr. Stone no less 
than Calverley seems to have overlooked the penta- 
meter in a well-known poem of Catullus— 


Aut facere : hac a te dictaque factaque sunt ” 


a perhaps unique exception which strikingly emphasises 
the rule. In ‘‘arma virumque cano” it is only the 
small boy who pronounces ‘‘cano” with the same 
accent as he would ‘‘away’’—just as Ruskin in the 
nursery persisted in italicising the ‘‘ of” in the line 


‘* The ashes of the urn.” 


This last illustration incidentally refutes by analogy 
those who might perversely allege that there is no 
certainty that the ancients did not ‘‘jump” their 
rhythms after this fashion. In fine, if, said Mr. Stone, 
English really has quantity—if English really has 
accent—may we not hope to write classic metres after 
the model of Clough’s “‘ lordly river” or his hexameter 


ancients did that accent mostly antagonises quantity ? 
We welcome the hopeful affirmative of Dr. Bridges. 
As regards the pentameter we shall we think in that 
case have to go back to the polysyllabic endings of 
Propertius and the Greeks. Mr. Robinson Ellis, of whose 
Catullus in the original metres we have been rather 
surprised to find no mention here, adopting as he did 
the ‘‘dickory dickory dock” principle wrote in conse- 
quence no good pentameters except a few ending in 
such words as ‘‘ denizen” or ‘‘dolorous”. ‘* Let the 
reader” says Dr. Bridges ‘‘ question his ear what it 
was that Ovid sought after when he ruled that his 
pentameters should close with a dissyllable”. Having 


always contended that Ovid in so ruling greatly injured | 


the metre, we should be glad if Dr. Bridges would 
enlarge upon his obiter dictum since we are not sure 
whether we catch his drift. Space however fails us 
for these ramifying minutiz and we will end by giving 
what publicity we can to an inquiry of Mr. Mayor’s 
about Goldsmith who wrote it appears in 1760 that 
‘*we have seen several late specimens of English 
hexameters and sapphics so happily composed that by 
attaching to them the idea of ancient measure we found 
them in all respects as melodious and agreeable to the 
ear as the works of Virgil and Anacreon or Horace”. 
Mr. Mayor does not know to what this refers and 
neither do we but perhaps some chance reader of this 
page may be more fortunate. 


THE PROBLEM OF EMPIRE. 


‘*Imperium et Libertas.” By Bernard Holland. 
London: Edward Arnold. tgo1. 12s. 6d. net. 

HE author of this book has devoted considerable 

labour and application to the most momentous 

of political themes and one which practical statesmen 

do not as yet show any disposition to deal with in 

earnest, the settlement of the future relations between 


colours our view of foreign relations and the foreigner’s 
view of us as does no other portion of our dominions, 
he almost leaves out of account in his attempt 
to gauge the possibilities of the future. With the 
exception of this serious and significant omission Mr. 
Holland has made a careful contribution to thought 
upon the subject. He perhaps devotes an undue amount 
of space to the Canadian settlement of 1839, but it may 
well be that when he was writing his book the great 
Durham boom had not set in. At present far from 
requiring more information about that settlement 
we are in danger of finding our hands dangerously 
paralysed in South Africa by injudicious efforts to make 
it appear that because our course of policy has proved 
a success when applied to French Canadians, it will 
necessarily prove an equal success if employed towards 
Dutch rebels and foreigners in another quarter of the 
lobe. 
. While Canada is the example brought forward by Mr. 
Holland to show how an empire should be consoli- 
dated, the American colonies are his instance of empire 
lost through misfortune and ignorance. Perhaps 
‘*ignorance” is too harsh a word to use, for Mr. 
Holland does not seem to see much to blame either in 
the conduct of the revolting colonies or in that of 
George III. and his Ministers. ‘‘These seem to be” 
he tells us ‘‘ but instruments of that power known to 
some as Destiny, to others as the Will of God”. 
This is a poor truism for a writer of Mr. Holland’s intelli- 
gence to take refugein. The real facts are less recondite 
than ‘‘ the power known to some as Destiny”. So long 
as the French were established in Canada, and seriously 
threatened our North American possessions, those 
extremely business-like communities remained loyal, 
so soon as the menace on their frontiers was removed 
and we began to ask them to contribute towards the 
expenditure we had incurred in their behalf, they began 


ist and ulti ly t 
Boughs with apples laden” &c., taking care as the 


many of them, and Washington among them, had 
fought bravely enough in the Seven Years’ War the 
difficulty in obtaining men or money had often been so 
great, even when their own borders were threatened, 
as to drive their own leaders to despair. Mr. Holland 
does not, as has too often been the case, paint the 
colonists white for the purpose of making George III. 
and his advisers the blacker, but he accepts the 
theory which has been promulgated by a succession of 
Whig historians that rebellion and separation had 
always been far from the colonial mind till driven to it 
by necessity. Now we apprehend that this is far from 
being an accurate presentment of the case. It is true 
that Franklin may be cited in this sense but Franklin 
was reliable in no relations of life, at allevents in 177: 
he was predicting the loss to Britain of her colonies. 
John Adams, James Otis and others had all foreseen 
the struggle and had been preparing for it and Samuel 
Adams, even more than his kinsman, had been striving 
quietly but steadily by means of personal persuasion for 
many years to inculcate the necessity of separation. 
Independence may have been a necessity, but it was 
the result ofa policy carefully pursued on one side 
quite as much as of ignorance or obstinacy on the other. 
The loss of the American colonies is to be attributed 
much more to our having for a time lost the complete 
command of the sea than to the valour of the Americans, 
and it must be remembered that we had not then any 
allied colonies to assist us as we have to-day. Rapidity 
of communication has done much to obviate such possi- 
bilities in the future, but the lesson is obvious, that the 
command of the sea is absolutely essential to the 
preservation of such an Empire as ours, another is 
equally clear that it is folly to ignore the danger of 
foreign intervention in such quarrels, and that arrange- 
ments for mutual co-operation between the scattered 
members of our Empire should be entered into with all 
practicable despatch. 

Perhaps no historic precedent has been more misused 
than that of Lord Durham’s Canadian settlement. It 
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has been employed by the advocates of a surrender policy 
in South Africa to bolster up their case with no other 
result,than to demonstrate once again the danger of 
playing with analogies. We are not sure whether or 
no Mr. Holland would so employ it. He does not 
specifically say so though, as in the case of the North 
American Rebellion, he seems at times to hint at 
some resemblance. Asa matter of fact there is little 
enough. We may all agree with Burke that (as a 
general principle) ‘‘ acts of lenity are means of concilia- 
tion”, but all depends on the circumstances of their 
application. 

If we contemplate the outbreak in Canada as it is 
described by Mr. Holland, we may arrive at some 
criterion of the wide difference between it and the Boer 
war. An attempt to effect some “‘ arrests by means of 
the military led to some fighting in the villages of 
S. Denis and S. Charles. The British loss was about 
ten men killed and thirty wounded. This petty fighting 
was the most severe in the disturbances glorified by 
the name of the Canadian Rebellion”. Compare this 
with the state of affairs in South Africa since the 
Boer attack upon our colonies, the devastation, 
the slaughter, the long-continued strife, and we 
have some measure of the audacity requisite to 
read into one case the conditions precedent necessary 
to make profitable a settlement drawn on similar 
lines to that which proved successful in the other. 
But even in Canada one measure was in Lord Durham’s 
view necessary which our pro-Boers regard with the 
bitterest animosity, the enforcement of the supremacy 
of British nationality. ‘* It must henceforth be the first 
and steady purpose of the British Government to 
establish an English population with English laws and 
language, in this province, and to trust its government 
to none but a decided English legislature”. We do not 
need to dwell on a point which we have always been 
doing our best to enforce. A permanent peace in South 
Africa can only be a certainty when British supremacy 
is ensured by the settlement of British colonists on the 
land and the obligation of the English tongue upon all* 
as the official medium of communication. And in this 
case we shall be doing no violence to ancient ties of 
race, for we have to contend not with a brilliant and 
civilised language but with the Taal, a bastard jargon. 
To pass from this particular point Mr. Holland rightly 


indicates that the neighbourhood of the United States | 
has proved a very substantial bond between Canada and 
the Mother Country. This is a bond which time 
would strengthen, unless our Government should 
adopt the perilous course which at times has seemed 
only too probable of sacrificing Canada to win the 
fictitious friendship of the United States. Lord Elgin, 
whose services to the Empire are often forgotten 
while Lord Durham’s are perhaps unduly lauded, 
pointed out the dangers of our Government ‘‘ wresting 
from his hands the plea of self-interest, the most 
powerful weapon, perhaps, which the friends of British 
connexion have wielded in times past”. This is an 
aspect of the matter which our statesmen will do 
well to contemplate even when sentiment is at its 
height. 

Mr. Holland is often suggestive when he comes to 
deal with the future of the Empire. He ventures to 
hint a doubt as to the permanence of a theory held 
hitherto by the vast majority of politicians as a matter 
almost outside discussion, that if a colony with an 
almost unanimous voice demanded separation from the 
Empire it would be allowed to secede. ‘‘ Ideas” he 
points out ‘‘ may be gradually, or even swiftly, chang- 


ing to an order which will make it almost as difficult 
for even an unanimous New Zealand to separate itself 
from the Empire as for an unanimous Virginia to 
separate from the United States”. This, we take 
it, is nothing more than the truth and it should be the 
aim of our statesmen to foster that sentiment until it 
finds its expression in some more substantial system 
of co-operation and mutual counsel than at present 
prevails. The difficulties and dangers arising from 
the present condition of affairs are evident when we 
remember that a domestic question in this country may 
lead to the fall of a Ministry popular in the colonies 
and the substitution of another for which they have a 
profound distrust. 


CREIGHTON AND PESTALOZZI. 


‘*Thoughts on Education.” By Mandell Creighton. 
Edited by Louise Creighton. London: Longmans. 
1g02. 55. net. 

‘* Pestalozzi and the Foundation of the Modern Elemen- 
tary School.” By A. Pinloche. London: Heine- 
mann. 1902. 55. 

HE first of these books is a collection of addresses 
and sermons bearing on various phases of educa- 

tion, secular and religious, which were delivered on 
various occasions by the late Bishop of London. It is 
unfortunate, as Mrs. Creighton points out in her pre- 
face, that there is a scrappy and fragmentary character 
about them which from the point of view of literary 
form and finish make them a very unfair specimen of 

Bishop Creighton’s usual work. The reason for this is 

that most of the addresses were delivered from mere 

notes ‘‘sometimes on half a sheet of notepaper” and 
have had to be gathered from newspaper reports. The 

Bishop himself said that he could never speak in the 

reporters’ style. ‘‘ They only put down every other 

sentence and so make nonsense.” Against this diffi- 
culty Mrs. Creighton has struggled as best she might, 
and the result is at least that we have a collation of the 

Bishop’s thoughts and sayings in regard to education 

which are characterised by his inevitable wisdom 

shrewdness and humour by the qualities of enthu- 
siasm and of what he was in the habit of saying must 
be at the bottom of all thoughts on education, the 
quality of love. In one of these addresses, speaking of 
the art of teaching, he said that his remarks were not 
founded on reading, ‘‘for I never read an educa- 
tional treatise in my life”, but on his own obser- 
vation. We recalled this remark with considerable 
interest on looking through the second of these 
two books, There is a remarkable similarity of 

Opinion on all the topics connected with the 

nature and character of children, the theory of 

training, and the purpose and objects of their 
education. Yet Pestalozzi asserted that he had 
never read any of the books on education such as 

Rousseau’s ‘‘ Emile”, and had not in fact read any book 

on education for thirty years before he began his career 

of devotion and enthusiasm in carrying out the ideas 
which made him one of the most renowned of teachers. 

He is to be regarded too as the philanthropist who 
first perceived the importance of education for the 
working classes, and as the founder of popular 
elementary education. There was all possible difference 
in most respects between the Bishop and the educa- 
tional enthusiast, but so similar are their views that if 
we did not remember the remark above mentioned we 
might believe that the Bishop had been a student 
of Pestalozzi. In education generally and especially 
in elementary education England has made the mistake 

which Pestalozzi denounced of making it too much a 

matter of books, of abstract definition and generalisa- 

tion instead of making it sensible, or, in Pestalozzi’s 
terminology, founding it on sense perception. We are 
trying to get back to this idea. The Bishop’s views 
appear by the character of the text-books which he 
would have had written for the teaching of the common 
things of life. In several places he defines teaching as 
the power of showing others some reason why they should 
learn, the power of cultivating curiosity and inciting to 
put the question Why ?, which he said was more difficult 
than to answer the question. Pestalozzi pointed to 
his success in this respect as justifying his method 
against any criticisms that were made against it. We 
find echoes too of the older educationist in the Bishop’s 
protest against regarding education as a commercial 
investment for making men better workmen. It was 
for no other purpose than to make them more conscious 
of their dignity as men and capable of happiness founded 
on the exercise of their intellect. It is in this light he 
regards technical education which he did not believe 
would increase the superiority of the British workman 
over his foreign rivals : he believed that would depend, 
as it had always done, on his intrinsic practical 
superiority. A more doubtful point of agreement is in 
the preference which the Bishop declared for education 
carried on in day schools instead of at public schools. 
He was impressed as was Pestalozzi with the immense 
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educational influence of family life. But it is possible 
to ignore many counter considerations which find their 
answer in public-school life; and no one points out 
more cogently than the Bishop how education is 
hindered by the insurmountable indifference of parents. 
On no point however is the coincidence of view so 
remarkable as it appears in the opinions held by 
both as to the place of definite religious teaching 
in the education and discipline of children. In 
almost identical language Pestalozzi’s views as set forth 
in Chapter VI. of this biography are those on which 
the Bishop insists frequently in these addresses. One 
may be taken as the explanation of what the other 
meant when he declared that if he had to choose 


between instruments of education he would choose the | 


teaching of the Christian religion as the one organon. 
He asserts, what is absolutely true, that since the 
Elementary Education Acts came into force we have 
been engaged in discussing everything but education— 
bricks and mortar and hat pegs and umbrella 
stands—-except so far as the controversy about religion 
has really raised an education question. At the present 
time it may be recommended to disputants about the 
Education Bill now before the House of Commons to 
read what the Bishop has to say about the Billof 1896, 
and the substitution of the committees of local bodies 
for the boards elected by popular vote. To another 
class of persons we would also recommend the Bishop’s 
remarks about trade unionism and co-operation as ‘‘a 
means of intellectual and moral education” and that 
they should try to understand why he believes that no 
Englishman can read the annals of those movements 
without feeling proud of his fellow-countrymen. It 
may be a hard saying to them but whatever Bishop 
Creighton said is worthy of being considered. 


SOME DANTE LITERATURE. 


‘Dante and Giovanni del Virgilio.” By Philip H. 
Wicksteed and Edmund G. Gardner. London: 
Constable. 1902. 12s. 

‘* Dante Studies and Researches.” By Paget Toynbee. 
London: Methuen. 1902. 10s. 6d. net. 

‘The Troubadours of Dante.” By H. J. Chaytor. 
Oxford: |At The Clarendon Press. 1902. 535. 6d. 
net. 

‘*The Teachings of Dante.” By C. A. Dinsmore. 
London: Constable. 1902. 53s. net. 

‘* The Purgatorio of Dante.” Temple Classics. London : 
Dent. 1902. Is. 6d. net. 

HE five works cited above, whatever may be their 
individual value, are proof, if any were wanted of 

the extraordinary influence and attraction of Dante for 
his worshippers and still more of the almost boundless 
vista of possible studies and interests which is opened 
up by even a superficial knowledge of the ‘ Divine 

Comedy”. Mr. Toynbee’s work is too well known to 

students to require praise. The present volume is the 

result of researches entered upon by the writer for the 
purpose of his ‘‘ Dante Dictionary”. With the exception 
of one or two of the papers they will appeal to 
experts alone, but to experts they will prove of 
value for they throw light upon some of the 
thousand obscure points which every reader tries 
to solve or will help him trace to their scurces 
the theories and the judgments of the poet. Mr. 

Chaytor has devoted much industry to collecting the 

poems of all the great Troubadours mentioned by 

Dante and supplies a sensible if not very inspiring 

introduction. His book again will appeal to a small 

circle but will be useful enough within its own province. 

Mr. Dinsmore disarms criticism by his frank worship of 

the great Florentine and, if he desires to publish the 

not very profound reflections with which he inspires him 
why should he not? for his essays are sometimes 
thoughtful and never offensively pretentious. The 
disease of wishing to write about Dante when you have 
read him is so common that it would be as sensible to 
blame a schoolboy for catching measles. The Purga- 
torio in the ‘‘ Temple” series supplies the Italian text with 

a literal translation, diagrams and notes and may be 

commended. Messrs. Wicksteed and Gardner’s work 

will appeal alike to the expert and the humbler reader 


who yet takes an interest in Dante and his circle. We | 
have here what we welcome none the less because it 
has been long delayed, a complete edition of Dante’s 
Latin Ecloegues and del Virgilio’s literary remains. | 
Every reader of Dante’s life has lingered with pleasure 
over the story of his interchange of Latin verses with 
the kindly pedant of Bologna and the authors have now 
set before us all that is to be discovered about del 
Virgilio and his intercourse with Dante. Of greater 
interest than del Virgilio’s own career is that of 
Albertino Mussato, another contemporary to whom he 
addressed poems and whose career is in many points 
singularly akin to that of his infinitely more illustrious 
partner in del Virgilio’s esteem. Mussato was, like 
Dante, the victim of internecine feuds and foreign 
interference which cost him an undeserved exile 
from his native city, Padua, but unlike Dante his 
remains were transferred to his native town with 
every honour immediately after his death by his 
repentant fellow countrymen but he has been for- 
gotten by posterity. In his own day he was recog- 
nised as a true patriot, a distinguished statesman 
and soldier; it is to the honour of the Bolognese pro- 
fessor that he was the correspondent of two such men. 
His own career was by no means without its political 
troubles. The story of a medizval University in Italy 
bore many resemblances to that of a medizval city and 
on one occasion a students’ revolt transported all de} 
Virgilio’s pupils to Siena. This was in the year of 
Dante’s death. Del Virgilio may be remembered as 
the injudicious friend who remonstrated with Dante 
because he had chosen to write his great poem in Italian 
instead of Latin, but, whatever his blunders and 
pedantry, he was a true lover of good men and we 
are grateful to those who have thus rescued his name 
and works from oblivion. In the appendices some 
vexed questions are discussed and there is a judicial 
estimate of the evidence for and against the famous 
letter of Frate Ilario. In spite of the contemptuous 
scorn with which Scartazzini and others have dismissed 
the possibility of its genuineness the authors give very 
good reasons for at least a suspension of judgment. 


NOVELS. 


‘“‘Ludus Amoris.” By Benjamin Swift. London: 
Wellby. 1902. 6s. 

The ‘‘ game of love” is still played with a devotion 
greater than that lavished on table tennis, and the 
author only follows nature in ostensibly making it the 
mainspring of his complex groups of figures. A doctor 
who draws upon a miser’s hoard and experiments upon 
the miser’s diseased body in order to save from the 
same disease the woman he is playing for, a common 
thief who covets the same hoard to win his own parti- 
cular prize, a disowned spendthrift who takes a place 
as a groom and from that coign of vantage succeeds 
in cutting out his own more respectable brother in the 
same great game—the intrigues of all these figures are 
represented in the title as variations on the same general 
theme. There is however not much connexion outside 
the title itself, and the general nature of the theme 
goes pretty well to bits from the start, while the varia- 
tions work off assiduously at tangents. Consequently 
the story is so to speak continually turning its back on 
itself in the crowd, while the author industriously 
blinds the trail with a profusion of “realistic ” detail 
which is disproportionate and irksome even when it is 
not totally superfluous. Yet this novel is certainly 
interesting and unusual ; the characters are chosen with 
originality and freshness, and even the figure of the 
old miser with his traditional strong-box by the bed- 
side is made plausible and engrossing. The book will 
annoy all those who hold that the ‘‘ realism” which 
revels in minutie for their own sake is a pernicious 
literary heresy, but there occur at times noticeable 
passages of reflection, and a true breath of the fuller 
air. It is this more poetic vein of imagination that 
lends the story its best ornament. 

‘* The Wooing of Grey Eyes.” By Riccardo Stephens. 
London: Murray. igol. 

It would not be true to say of Mr. Stephens’ novel 

that you cannot see the forest for the trees. That 
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would presuppose a forest. There is a narrative of 
some kind here, of course, but there is nothing inevit- 
able in the sequence of experiences which befall Mr. 
Stephens’ hero and heroine. Mr. Stephens seems chiefly 
to have concerned himself, once he has got his cha- 
racters out of one complication, in racking his brains 
to get them into another. There are too many plums 
in this pudding : also there is too much pudding. The 
latter half of the book—Mr. Stephens’ idea apparently 
being to give as much as possible for the price—consists 
of short stories, of which ‘‘ Drummer Reas” is very fair 
work. There is no need for the writer to insist that he 
is not ‘‘a literary gent”. 


“The Silent Battle.” By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1902. 6s. 

At least half of this book possesses that gift of arous- 
ing curiosity, which is the cardinal virtue of sensational 
fiction. But there is no originality, no grace, no par- 
ticular style, no imagination, no distinction, no improve- 
ment upon the conventions of melodrama. The heroine 
is an actress, who refuses the advances of a deformed 
and criminal millionaire ; she is accordingly subjected to 
ingenious persecution, but of course virtue triumphs in 
the end. Our chief objection to the book is the unneces- 
sary introduction of real people under transparent dis- 
guises and the gratuitous suggestion that they are 
capable of improbably mean behaviour. 


“Spindle and Plough.” By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 
London: Heinemann. tgo1. 6s. 

Mrs. Dudeney rambles jauntily through a series of 
unimaginative complications. In spite of some veri- 
similitude in the domesticities and some observation in 
the social situations, the story has neither grace nor 
vigour ; it would be positively tiresome if the heroine 
had not a strong and winsome personality. 
“*The Old Bank.” By William Westall. 

Chatto and Windus. 1902. 6s. 

An old-fashioned story full of melodramatic incident 
and of simple-minded sentiment. The characters are 
ingenuously wholesome, the style is complacently slip- 
shod. 


London: 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ The Sufferings of the Royal Family during the Revolution in 
France.” London: Smithers Hampden. 1902. tos. 6d. 
net. 

Notwithstanding the large supply of and demand for books 
on the French Revolution during the last ten years or so 
there seems to have been no notable edition of this book 
published in English since 1817. The book is rather loosely 
strung together, and we cannot say that it has much literary 
merit ; but many of the scenes in the prison life of Louis and 
of Marie Antoinette which it describes practically in the 
language of Cléry and others are most touching. Carlyle for 
his “ French Revolution” certainly drew from this source ; 
and so far as we have observed he does not seem to have 
embellished Cléry’s accounts very much ; indeed he had little 
need to. The footnotes are not at all illuminating as a rule, 
but one of them raises an interesting question about the 
alleged last words of the Abbé Edgeworth to the King—“ Son 
of S. Louis, ascend to Heaven”. The Abbé, asked whether or 
not he had really said those words, replied that he could not 
say either yes or no: he could not recall anything which had 
happened relative to himself in those awful moments. The 
description of the examination of the Queen by Chaumette is 
very moving. This wretched creature, Chaumette, the prisoners 
of the Terrorists might well have pictured as being in another 
world in the plight of Tinville, who was ever asking “ What 
is the time” and ever being answered “ It is eternity ”. 


“Formal Gardens in England and Scotland.” Part II. By 
H. Inigo Triggs. London: Batsford. 1902. 215. net. 

This is the second part of an important work we have 
already referred to. The many illustrations include Hatfield 
House garden and maze and Wilton. One plate is devoted to 
illustrations of topiary work in different gardens in England, of 
which the “Twelve Apostles” at Cleeve Prior near Eversham 
is, we suppose, one of the most curious and famous. The plates 
of garden and park gates do not include, we notice, the gates 
at Hatfield which are of rare beauty. 


“Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 1902.” London: Horace 
Cox. 208. 

This is the first issue under the new editor who preserves his 
anonymity as carefully as did his predecessor. It is issued two 
months earlier than usual, which is well, but there seems to be 
some sacrifice in the vital matter of accuracy. The Relief Act 


in respect of the rating of the clergy and the census taken last 
year have enormously increased the number of necessary 
alterations in the figures, and some allowance must be made for 
a new editor who has only had eight months (as the preface 
informs us) to do a year’s work ; but there are more mistakes 
than there should be. The Ven. C. T. Wilkinson is rightly 
stated to be Archdeacon of Totnes on page 1473, while on 
page 202 the Rev. W. E. Burroughs is accredited to that office. 
Long before last year closed the Rev. John Barton had ceased 
to be the Central Secretary of the C.M.S. and Canon Hurst 
ceased, nearly as long ago, to be the Secretary of the Colonial 
and Continental Church Society, but Crockford gives them 
as still at their old posts. The facts about the Bishopric 
of Calcutta are curiously mixed. It ought to be possible to 
include the names of those who were ordained in Advent 1901 
in a book that is published three months later. It is true they 
are found in an appendix, but that has little practical 
value. One good change has been made. The names of 
clergy about whom no information is forthcoming have been 
taken from the body of the book and transferred to a separate 
list at the end. That list ought rapidly to diminish. 


“ Clergy List 1902.” London: Kelly’s Directories. 12s. 

Though the number of names included in this list is some- 
what larger than last year, the book is less bulky by some 
seventy pages. At the expense of a pleasant margin at the 
top and bottom of the pages the columns have been lengthened. 
It rather spoils the look of the page but we think the editor is 
well advised in trying to retain the handy nature of the 
volume. Its usual accuracy seems well maintained. The 
nantes of all those who were ordained at Christmas are found 
in their proper places, and in other directions the information 
is brought up to a reasonably late date. 


THEOLOGICAL SHORT REVIEWS. 


“The Agapé and the Eucharist in the Early Church.” By 
J. F. Keating. London: Methuen. Igo1. 3s. 6d. 
Slowly but surely, as inscriptions are deciphered, and 
materials collected and arranged, we are gaining a truer know- 
ledge of the life of the early Church, and its simplicity, its com- 
munism, its sober puritanism ; and it is through such careful 
and learned monographs as this that we extend our knowledge. 


|, Dr. Keating has read widely and knows how to use what he 


has read; and if his conclusions strengthen the traditional 
views on the subject, that will not necessarily vitiate them in 
the eyes of all readers. The Agapé, that half-religious, half- 
social feast, is a feature of primitive Church life for the know- 
ledge of which we are dependent on chance allusions rather 
than on formal descriptions both in the New Testament and in 
early Church writers. The numerous secular and religious 
associations which flourished in the Roman Empire, and were 
sometimes frowned upon by the Government as politically 
dangerous, sometimes put under Imperial protection in the hope 
of rendering them harmless, all had their weekly or monthly 
club-supper ; and it was a tempting theory to explain the 

Christian Agapé as an imitation of these. Yet we think Dr. 

Keating has satisfactorily proved that it was not derived from 

them, and bore only a superficial resemblance to them ; it was 

a purer, holier meal than the heathen club-supper was even in 

theory, let alone practice ; later in Church history the influence 

of the heathen feast worked disastrously on the Christian love- 
supper ; it degenerated and was finally abolished. And if the 

Agapé was distinct from the purely social club-supper it was 

also distinct from the purely religious Eucharist; it stood 

somewhere between the two, and had features in common with 
both. In the New Testament and the Didaché it immediately 
precedes the Eucharist, but by the time of Pliny’s letter to 

Trajan the positions are reversed, and it follows the Eucharist 

after a considerable interval. Dr. Keating seems to have 

collected all the evidence that can be found on the subject, as 
well as some useful extracts illustrating the Roman legislation 
on Collegia and its bearing on the Christian Church and the 

Agapé. 

“A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles of 
S. Peter and S. Jude.” (The International Critical Com- 
mentary.) By C. Bigg. Edinburgh: Clark. 1901. 
los. 6d. 

The various volumes of the International Critical Commen- 
tary correspond to the attitude of most English and American 
scholars on Biblical questions ; there is higher criticism in the 
Old Testament, and an enlightened conservatism in the New. 
But Dr. Bigg champions a cause that even many conservative 
critics have abandoned—the authenticity of the Second Epistle 
of S. Peter. He is superbly indifferent to current fashions in 
criticism ; a German commentary would have had pages of 
description of other scholars and their theories as to the book 
in hand; Dr. Bigg has read the other scholars, but he com- 
presses their theories into a very few lines (sometimes we | 
them #n just the way they would zo¢ have had them described) 
and prefers to judge the question on its own merits. He finds 
signs of great antiquity in 2 Peter, notably in its apocalyptic 
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features, such as the judgment of the world by fire ; in its rela- | 


tion to Jude he goes against the stream of niodern criticism 
and sums up strongly for the earlier date of 2 Peter; and the 
difference in language and style between the two Petrine 
epistles he would account for by the theory that an interpreter 
was employed in each case and may have freely rendered the 
matter dictated to him. Dr. Bigg is an excellent scholar and 
his notes on the text are a real addition to our knowledge ; and 
he has an almost unrivalled power of saying a great deal in a 
very few words, witness his description (p. 61) of how different 
types of mind regard a Church ordinance ; “ Some regard it as 
an ecclesiastical rule ; some as merely an ecclesiastical rule”. 


“Old and New Certainty of the Gospel.” By A. Robinson. 
London : Williams and Norgate. Igor. 2s. 6d. 

This is one of the numberless attempts that meet us daily to 
reconcile our old formulas with modern methods of thinking ; 
the author enters a long protest against “‘literalism” in the 
treatment of the Bible and the creeds and tries to get behind 
formularies and historic facts to the essential and eternal 
principles involved in such terms as morality, revelation, 
incarnation and atonement. Mr. Robinson’s style is obscure 
and involved, and he moves slowly and cautiously ; in any case 
it would be hard to compress a philosophy of Judaism and 
Christianity into 165 pages, and the task does not become 
easier under his management. He is very Protestant; the 
Saviour’s teaching is not truly represented even in the Epistles 
of S. John, much less in the Christian Fathers, who are treated 
to much clumsy invective for their doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment; and itis not until these latter days, and with such 
writers as Erskine, McCleod Campbell, Maurice and Kingsley, 
that theology has begun to throw off this incubus of “ literalism ” 
and feel the joy of a true appreciation of the spirit of Christ’s 
teaching. 


“ Laud’s Conference with Fisher the Jesuit.” Edited by C. H. 
Simpkinson. London: Macmillan. 1901. 8s. 6d. net. 

This is very properly one of the volumes of Mr. Relton’s 
“ English Theological’Library”. “It is better”, says Bishop 
Creighton in a general introduction, “to read one great book 
than a series of little books”. Charles 1., no mean theological 
critic, valued the Conference against Fisher so highly that he 
commanded a new edition and took pains to disseminate it. 
Herbert tells us it was his dying gift to the Princess Elizabeth 
to “ground her against popery”. It was several times re- 
printed after the Restoration, and the Tractarians issued 
two editions. Mr. Simpkinson has added summaries and 
copious notes, in which he gives the full text, with trans- 
lation, of the Bishop’s numerous patristic quotations, and 
elucidates many historical points. It would be more scholarly 
to preserve in the text the picturesque seventeenth- 
century spelling. It was not till the seventeenth cen- 
tury that “ Reformation principles” really emerged from 
the Edwardian and Elizabethan chaos; and the superior 
effectiveness of Laud’s apology for the Church of England 
over that of Jewel shows the impossibility of combating 
papalism except on Catholic grounds. The conference held at 
York House in 1622 was the fruit of James I.’s anxiety lest Buck- 
ingham should “go over”; and if Buckingham had gone 
Prince Charles might have gone with him. With the flood of 
sectarianism and the “whirlwind and wildness of a Private 
Spirit” about to break forth against every landmark of antiquity 
it needed a stout heart and sound brain to defend the Via 
Media against Rome. In our copy of the 1639 edition a 
Cavalier has scribbled : “ This Book was written By this Holy 
Father in the 65th year of His age, as he says himself Page 
ult., which was About 22 years Before he was Barbarously 
murdered By those Geneva Bloodsuckers the Presbeterians.” 
This is a mistake. Laud does call himself sixty-five, and 
hoped he might not “live to doate”. But the 1639 edition 
had been entirely re-written. He was beheaded six years 
later. At his trial, when accused of Romanising, he triumphantly 
pointed to this book. 


“ The Reformation Settlement, examined in the light of History 
and Law. By Malcolm MacColl. Tenth edition, revised. 
London: Longmans. 1901. 3s. 6d. net. 

Canon MacColl is a most voluminous writer ; in addition to 
those long letters in the “ Guardian ” and “ Church Times”, he 
has produced 760 pages onthe Reformation Settlement without 
apparent sign of fatigue, and he manages to be interesting 
throughout. But it would be hard to bring some of his chapters 
strictly under the title of his book ; he discourses not only on the 
Reformation and the doctrines and practices which were any- 
thing but settled then, but on other points; Anglican and 
Roman Orders, the Vatican intrigues of the last thirty years, 
the Archbishops’ “opinion” &c., all come in. He quotes 
liberally not only from other authors but from himself ; besides 
the passages in small print or inverted commas there are whole 


‘paragraphs which sound very familiar to us; we must have 


read them in his earlier books years ago; and some of the 
anecdotes are more than familiar, they are veritable chestnuts. 
Yet the book is a useful compilation, though it is marred by an 
arrogant and irritating style ; Canon MacColl writes as a loyal 
English High Churchman and belabours the Roman Church, 


the Church Association, and the extreme Ritualists all in turn 
and all unsparingly. In his preface he claims that no critics 
have as yet pointed out any serious flaws in his facts or argu- 
ments ; we venture to point out two oversights. On p. 32 he 
maintains that it is not quite clear what the Lutheran doctrine 
of Consubstantiation is, and he quotes some of the Lutheran 
official documents in justification of his doubt ; he has over- 
looked the “ Formula Concordiz” which defines with toler- 
able clearness “in sacra coena duas diversas substantias, 
panem videlicet naturalem et verum naturale corpus Christi ”. 
Again on p. 169 he imagines that the Latin Prayer Book used 
till lately in the college services at Christ Church, Oxford, was 
the 1560 edition of Elizabeth, which permitted Reservation ; it 
was in reality an abridged edition of the 1571 edition, and the 
Communion Service was absent from it till 1689, when it was 
inserted from another source, and contained no word about 
Reservation. 


“Inns of Court Sermons.” By H. C. Beeching. London: 
Macmillan. 1go1. 45. 6d. 

These sermons are in many ways excellent, and must have 
been especially well adapted to the audiences to which they 
were delivered. Devout, careful, polished, graceful, the only 
criticism we feel inclined to make is that they are rather too 
graceful; they just lack the elements of spontaneity and 
fire which make the finest sermons so impressive. Yet Mr. 
Beeching has succeeded more than most preachers in getting 
down to principles in Scripture and in Christianity and in 
applying them to modern problems of thought and conduct ; he 
loves to take some paradoxical statement in the Bible and to 
explain the truth underlying it, and he does this well ; often we 
feel that he has really answered much more than he has set 
himself to answer. It is here rather than in the realm of 
dogmatic theology that he is at his best ; though his sermon 
on justification by faith is interesting and valuable. 


“Laity in Council. Essays on Ecclesiastical and Social 
Problems.” By Lay Members of the Anglican Com- 
munion. London: Wells Gardner. 1901. 10s. 6d. 

We are not very fond of the co-operative book, and if 
various writers are prevailed upon by an editor to con- 
tribute essays on allied subjects, each should at least be 
made to read the others’ essays before sending his own to 
press, and try to avoid repetition and preserve consistency ; in 
this volume some of the essays overlap, and the opinions of 
the writers are not always harmonious. Mr. G. J. Talbot, 
however, gives us an admirable article on the history and 
development of our Church Courts, and pleads for a final court of 
appeal, with full ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; such a court to be 
composed of the bishops though assisted by legal assessors. 
The remaining articles in the earlier part of the volume are 
not striking. Mr. Mead on “ The Church and the Nation” is 
amiable but commonplace ; Mr. Crickmay thinks the asperi- 
ties of ecclesiastical polemic would be softened if the Church 
were disestablished and democratically governed ; strangely 
enough he puts the State before us as our ideal ; there, “ men 
however politically partisan, are ready to yield when a fair 
stand-up fight has been brought to an issue, and amid all their 
strifes are so mutually courteous ”—as if there were no Nationalist 
party in Parliament; the other articles vary between schemes 
for the reformation of our Church system, and suggestions for 
the improvement of this or that piece of parish work. The last 
two articles on the position of women in industrial work, and 
on dangerous trades, are instructive but sad reading ; sad not 
only because of the sufferings the workpeople have to bear but 
also from the extreme difficulty of getting legislation passed 
that will really protect them. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Uber den Wassern. Drama in 3 Aufziigen. Von Georg Engel. 
Iserlin: Vita. Deutsches Verlagshaus. 1902. M. 2. 

This is the most powerful play we have read for a long 
while. Though the tragedy is painful, it is unaffectedly true, 
fresh, simple and human; while its brevity of condensation 
is really wonderful. After only 115 pages we might have 
known and lived with the characters for years. The scene is 
laid at “ Steinloch-on-the- Darst ”—one of those remote German 
villages, threatened by perpetual deluge from _ surrounding 
rivers, which have lately formed a frequent background in 
German fiction. At the opening, the Pastor Siewert has just 
been given his dismissal. He is a genial soul who intended 
to be a musician ; and under his benevolent but indulgent 
sway the small, rough, fisher community has been left over- 
much to its own devices. His successor—Holm—is a reformer 
of the new school ; hard, unbending, austere. He will make a 
clean sweep of everything undesirable in the place. Such an 
undesirable specimen exists in the lawless Kos family, the 
daughter of which—“ Stine ”—has been forced to be bad by a 
bad mother. The old pastor seeks to win her by gentleness ;. 
the new pastor is infuriated that aught so “ unclean” has been 
permitted to cross his very threshold. Meanwhile the new 
pastor is redoubling his energy, and himself working to dam the 
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sluices of the menacing waters. He returns exhausted, and 
tells Siewert that he will “whip” his parishioners into virtue. 
Meanwhile the dramatic force of the situation heightens 
in the person of “Stine”. She has been pharisaically despised 
by Holm who disdains to bury her mother, suddenly 
dead. She implores Siewert to take his place—smarting 
though he is under his expulsion from his old roof-tree. 
At this juncture the waters rise; the fishing village is swept 
away; the church and manse—on higher ground—are 
threatened by the swelling doom. Stine appears, and a most 
powerful scene with Siewert ensues in which he seeks to melt 
her heart. She rejoices in the approaching peril. God, she 
says, has buried the mother whom she confesses to ‘have 
loathed. If they all perish, at least they will all be equal, and 
Holm, whose scorn and cruelty to her have, she avows, goaded 
her since into voluntary vice, will be involved. The cries are 
heard of the few survivors. The floods are now but a few 
hours off from the parsonage. Who can save them? Holm 
re-enters. He shudders at death, with his life’s work un- 
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achieved. Siewert implores him to save Stine’s soul, to reconcile 
it by kindness to Heaven, before the common destruction over- 
takes them. His exhortations are unavailing. He retires to his 
room. Stine comes in, and in one of ‘the most convincing 
dialogues that we have ever read—at once pathetic and 
powerful—tells Holm that it is his pardon she craves, 
not Heaven’s. Holm struggles with his stern revulsion, 
but he only half relents. The mounting deluge drives them to 
Aharbour in the church. We have no space to describe this 
wonderful scene. Stine jumps into the waters to save her 
enemy Holm—too exhausted himself to dive and fetch an 
approaching boat, too ceremonially rigid to taste the sacra- 
mental wine which is all that is left to put heart into the 
-exhausted victims. Her death for his life recalls him to a 
higher ideal and a gentler sense of duty. The sufferers are 
saved. The wild, converted, heroic Stine is no more, and 
“because she hath loved much, much shall be forgiven her”. 
Such is the solemn and sombre, but hopeful and elevating 
climax of this notable drama. Such is a bare outline of this 
singularly fine production. The dialogue is terse and inter- 
‘pretative to the highest degree. The three subsidiary char- 
acters of an old housekeeper, an old sexton, and an old soldier 
are delicately drawn and well subordinated. We trust that in 
some shape or other we may witness this invigorating play on 
English boards. 


Leiden: Blatter aus einem Lebensbuche. Von B. Schulze- 
Smidt. Dresden und Leipzig : Verlag von Karl Reissner. 
1901. M. 3. 

Another hysterical heroine committing her confidences to 
paper ; and a German heroine in German hysteria. Perhaps 
the reader is not acquainted with German hysteria. It is not 
picturesque like the English, or airy like the French. It abides 
domestic even in its reaction against domesticity. It consumes 
heart, cakes, and stockings all at the same time ; and the lady 
who indulges in it is fatand sentimental. She quotes “modern” 
poetry, and deluges her diary with floods of description. 
“Leiden” here does not denote “sorrows” as those who are 
content with a title-page might suppose. It has nothing to do 
with “ Werther” or with “ bread and butter”. It is “ Leyden”, 
the town ; and these pages teem with delineation. 

So far as we can gather, the heroine, whose mother is of 
Dutch extraction, has four main devotions. The first to her 
dead father (harmless), the second to herself (noxious), the third 
to her mother (irrelevant) and the fourth to one, Conrad. To 
join him at Stresa she sneaked off from an Italian situation, and 
was well rewarded by the announcement of his engagement to 
another, and we hope, a non-hysterical helpmeet. We feel 
inclined to hold a burnt feather to this book and to pour cold 
water upon it. We gladly admit that there are some good 
passages in it, but we are sick of meaningless self-analysis, 
and of comparatively young women who fall ill from having 

“nothing to do, and “taking it out” of their emotions— 
and surroundings. ‘This particular bore is cultivated, but 
she twaddles terribly. She gets very ill (of course). All 
the old tricks of the correspondence-maniac are employed. 

She apostrophises Conrad at the outset by reminding him 

of their whole past in sequence, so that we may begin by 

trying to know what it is all about. She deems the absent 

‘mother neglectful, and scolds her gushingly for pages. She 

receives a photograph of Conrad’s bride; and (but this is 

special to Germany) a box of underwear and dog-skin 
gloves which makes her weep for her injustice to mother. 

She walks into a café and chats with an artist. She finds a 

lover in a professor who proposes as she stands on a ladder in 

alibrary. The illustrations of old Leyden are very pretty. 


Drei Programme. Von Alfred Lichtwark. Berlin: Bruno 
Cassirer. 1902. M. 3. 

These are three lectures on the opening of Hamburg 
-Galleries. They contain some sound sense, and many sound 
platitudes. That collections should be accessible and well 
arranged, that engravings should be carefully assembled 
and preserved, that students should ground themselves on deeds 
instead of words, seem, out of Hamburg, somewhat obvious 
“utterances. But the lecturer tells us some interesting facts. He 
deplores the lack of fine connoisseurship in Germany. A 
Frenchman, he tells us, is discriminating in his choice and 
generous in his purchases. The English aristocracy, he says, 
inherit a rare taste. But the German millionaire will haggle, 
he observes, over ten pounds for a bronze, while he squanders 
forty over a banquet without a pang. Again he insists on con- 
-centrating modern German collections on modern German 
artists ; but he regrets at the same time that most seek their 
livelihood elsewhere. There are no profits in their own country. 
Especially is this the case in architecture; and he reminds us that 
-our own Sir Gilbert Scott rebuilt the St. Nicolas Church at Ham- 
burg in 1854. At the same time we should bear in mind that 
these lectures were delivered in the eighties, and that Germany 
_has marched since then. Indeed we do not think Herr Licht- 
wark has done the Fatherland justice. Surely the Munich 
School, unless we are very much in error, has taken, still 
takes a high place. Surely too Italy is oyerrun by the Teuton 
painter who returns home. Indeed the whole tone of this little 
‘book is:too local. The zeal of Hamburg has eaten its author 


up. The whole of the last essay deals with its new “ Rathhaus” 
There is too that commercial flavour which belongs to “ Ham- 
monia”. If Hamburg is not a model of art-patronage, it does 
not follow that Berlin, Dresden and Munich are not examples. 
We cannot help recalling Heine’s address to the clouds which 
he entreated to scurry away “ over Hamburg city ”. 

One reflection, however, our author makes which strikes us. 
He observes that in Germany there is no “art dilettantism” 
except in music. Taken seriously, that would, we think, imply 
that music was the sole fine art which genuinely appealed 
to the nation. For “dilettantism” is to art what flirtation is 
to love, and it is only when the reality is a permanent factor 
that the counterfeit becomes worth circulating. Here again 
however great changes have occurred, we imagine, since these 
lectures were delivered. In the eighties too little time had 
elapsed since Germany became united. Since then there have 
been more national and less local movements. The Germans 
have always been creative ; but they have seldom been so in 
the embodiment of their ideas. Sham classicism has tended 
to warp their standard, and, as yet, they have produced no 
painter who has symbolised their national life and traditions. 
In spite of the colossal statue on the Rhine, we are still awaiting 
the German genius in the plastic arts. 


Deutsche Rundschau. March 1902. 


A somewhat “ elephant-at-play” number. The novel how- 
ever of “ Vice-Mama” maintains its interest ; and there is an 
essay on “ Victor Hugo” by H. v. Hofmannsthal which recog- 
nises the poet’s grandiose rhetoric, but misses his place as, par 
excellence, the bard of a new democracy. For Hugo exercised 
the fluent unreserve, the vague force, the self-conscious direct- 
ness that tickle the multitude. Among the “literary notices” 
the sole English book reviewed is Mr. Walter Sichel’s first 
volume of “ Bolingbroke and his Times”. The number for 
April will be noticed in our next review. 


Zeitschrift der Internationalen Mustk-Gesellschaft. February 
1902. 

This is replete with musical learning. The articles on 
“Hermann Goetz”, and on Schumann and “Miss Anna 
Robina Laidlaw” will interest even the uninitiated. There is 
a paper in English by Mr. Charles Maclean called “Flosculi 
Diurnorum”. 
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OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 
out and succoured ; the distressed Seafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Chairman, 
Admiral E. S. ADEANE, C.M.G.; 
Secretary, G. E. MAUDE, Esv., 
Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, Londoa,S.W. 


SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
SAFE KEEPING OF PLATE, JEWELS, BONDS, &c. 


THE GHANCERY LANE 
ane. SAFE DEPOSIT 


Provides means for placing in Absolute Safety, under the Depositor’s 
own control, and Open to Daily Inspection, all kinds of 
Plate, Jewels, Man and Valuables of 


every description. 


Safes from £1 18. per annum. 
Strong Rooms from £5 &S. fer annum. 
Deposits for Safe Keeping from §8. 


Special arrangements made for DEPOSIT BANK.—Money received 
storing Property during owner's tem- on deposit for short periods at 24 per 
porary absence. cent. interest. 


OFFICES COMPANY, Limited. 


Visitors are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is open free from 9 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Descriptive Prospectus and fuli particulars may be obtained from 
E. Vincent Evans, Manager and Secretary. 


63-64 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
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“ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE ‘‘HISTORY OF WEXFORD.” 


In crown 4to. bound in cloth, gilt lettered, illustrated, 20s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF DUNBRODY ABBEY, 
THE GREAT ISLAND, BALLYHACK, &c, in the County of Wexford. 
Being the Third Instalment of the History of that County now in Progress, 
compiled from Ancient Records and the State Papers, with Translations of the 
Rawlinson MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, as regards Dunbrody. _ Edited 
by PHILIP HERBERT HORE, iate of Pole-Hore, County W exford, 
Member of the Royal Irish Academy, Member of the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries of Ireland, &c. &c. 

The author's work is well done.”—Manchester Guardian. 


NOW_READY. In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, 3s. 6c. 


ALFRED THE GREAT. A Chronicle Play in 
Six Scenes. By W. H. PINDER. 
“The action ef the play is brisk and pleasantly stimulating.” 
Western Times (Exeter), | 

“Its literary qualities make it more than worthy of perusal, and its dramatic 
possibilities may be found ceserving of attention by those who are desirous of pre- 
senting something novel.” —Zvening Post (Exeter). 

“*Mr. Pinder's style is good, and suitable to the theme, and he gives a very 
attractive study of Alfred, whose speeches are, as a rule, marked by grace and 
dignity."— Votts Daily Guardian. 


NEW NOVEL BY REGINALD ST. BARBE. 


In crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 6s. 


THE PRINCESS INEZ. By Recinacp St. Barse, 
Author of ** In Modern Spain,” &c. 

** Princess Inez” is an absorbing Spanish romance full of quaint touches of 
Spanish life and scenery. It appeals to the lovers of good fiction, and particularly 
those who know anything of the interior life of the Spanish people. The success of 
Mr. Reginald St. Barbe’s former books should be sufficient warrant for the excellence 
of his new volume. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


CHEAP EDITION. In crown 8vo. stiff paper cover, price 2s. net. 


LAYS OF THE “TRUE NORTH”; 
and Other Canadian Poems. By AGNES MAULE MACHAR, Author a 
“ Stories of New France,” ** Marjorie’s Canadian Winter,” ‘‘ Roland Graeme, 
Knight,” &c. 
“In this volume there is a good deal of real poetry. There is eloquence, and 
there is pathos, and the author's best is very good indeed.”"—-Morning Post. 


In large folio, paper cover, fully illustrated, 2s. 


SERGEANT, CALL THE ROLL. A 


Souvenir of the War in Verse. By SMEDLEY NORTON. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


TREHERNE’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LAND OF OUR QUEEN. 


DENMARK: Past and Present. 


By MARGARET THOMAS, Author of “‘ A Scamper thro’ Spain and Tangier,” 


wo Years in Palestine and Syria.’ 
13 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo. price 6s. net. 


THE RUN OF THE SEASON. 


Drawn and Written by FINCH MASON. Ob. 4to. price 6s, net. 


THE PROBLEM OF JANUS. 


By Mrs. J. A. CRAWFORD. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


A PASSION FOR GOLD. 


By J. BYERS MAXWELL. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


THE INCONSEQUENCES OF SARA. 


By DANAE MAY. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


THOROUGHBRED. 


By FRANCIS DODSWORTH. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
“* Deserves a place on the shelf next to ‘ Handley Cross.’ —Manchester Guardian. 


A FREE LANCE IN A FAR LAND. 


By HERBERT COMPTON. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, price 2s. 6d. 


THE RANEE’S RUBIES. 


By Dr. HELEN BOURCHIER. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 
** A well-devised and well-told romance of Indian life.”— Daily Express. 


THE CORONATION SERIES. 
Pocket size (6} by 43), limp leather, gilt, 2s. net ; cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


No. 1.—JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


By Mrs. CRAIK, Thin paper edition. 


No. 2.—PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 


By JANE AUSTEN. 


A. TREHERNE and CO., Lrp., 3 Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 


Siena, Its Architecture and Art (Gilbert Hastings). De la More Press. 
35. 6d. net. 
The Fine Arts (G. Baldwin Brown. Second Edition). Murray. 


6s. net. 
The Bases of Design (Walter Crane). Bell. 6s. net. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


William Black, Novelist (Wemyss Reid). Cassell. 10s. 6d. net. 

Sir William White, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. (H. Sutherland Edwards). 
Murray. 12s. net. 

FICTION. 

Love Grown Cold (Annie S. Swan). Methuen. 55. 

Rash Conclusions (G. W. Appleton). Chatto and Windus. 

Graustark (George Barr McCutcheon). Grant Richards. 6s. 

The Problem of Janus (Mrs. J. A. Crawford). Treherne. 6s. 

The Treasure of the Castle (Doris L. Wheler), Grant Richards 
5. 6a’. 

Nicholas Holbrook (Olive Birrell). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

The Princess Inez (Reginald St. Barbe). Stock. 6s. 

Blue Lilies (Lucas Cleeve). Unwin. 6s. 

The Rescue (Anne Douglas Sedgwick). Murray. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Mystery of a Shipyard (Richard Henry Savage). White. 6s. 

An Industrious Chevalier (S. Squire Sprigg). Chatto and Windus. 
6s. 

The Lake of Palms: a Story of Indian Domestic Life (Translated into 
English by Romesh Dutt). Unwin. 6s. 

Nat Harlowe, Mountebank (George R. Sims). Cassell. 35. 6d. 

El Ombi (W. H. Hudson). Duckworth. 1s. 6d. 

Love Never Faileth (Carnegie Simpson). Hodder and Stoughton. 


5s. 
No Place for Her (Jetta S. Wolff). Greening. 35. 6d. . ! 
The Shadow of the Rope (E. W. Hornung). Chatto and Windus. 
6s. 
HIsTorY. 


Little Memoirs of the Nineteenth Century (George Paston). Grant 
Richards. 10s. 6d. 

Edward Plantagenet (Edward Jenks. ‘* Heroes of the Nations”). 
Putnams. 55. net. 


NATURAL HIsToRY. 


In My Vicarage Garden and Elsewhere (Canon Ellacombe). Lane. 
55. net. 
Law. 


The Factory and Workshop Act, 1901 (C. Willoughby Williams and 
Charles E. Musgrave). Wilson. 35. 6d. net. 

The Law of Factories and Workshops (Alfred H. Ruegg and Leonard 
Mossop). Stevens and Sons, Limited. 12s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 
Church Folklore (J. Edward Vaux. Second Edition). Skeffington. 
6. 


“ 
Religio Laici (H. C. Beeching). Smith, Elder. 6s. 
Century Bible, The :—Thessalonians, Galatians. Edinburgh: Jack.* 
Religions of Bible Lands (D. S. Margoliouth). Hodder and Stoughton. 
Is. net. 
Divine Dual Government (William Woods Smyth. New Edition). 
Marshall. 6s. 
Encyclopedia Biblica (Vol. IIf.). Black. 20s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Coins and Currency, A Short History of (Lord Avebury). Murray, 


2s. 

Dante and the Divine Comedy (W. .J. Payling Wright). Lane. 
35. 6d. net. 

Diversions of a Country Gentleman (Sir George Douglas, Bart.). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net. 

*¢ Edinburgh Waverley, The” :—Kenilworth (2 vols.) Edinburgh: 
Jack. 

English Army Lists and Commission Registers, 1661-1714 (Edited by 
Charles Dalton. Vol. V: 1702-1707). Eyre and Spottiswoode. 

Five Thousand Facts and Fancies (W. H. P. Phyfe). Putnams. 5s. 

net. 

German Empire of To-day, The (‘‘ Veritas”). Longmans. 6s. net. 

Humane Review, The (Vol. II.). Ernest Bell. 4s. 6d. net. 

Memorial to William Steinitz, A (Edited by Charles Devidé). Putnams. 
55. net. 

Monastic Seals of the Thirteenth Century (Gale Pedrick). Dejla More 
Press. 255. net. 

Social Evil, The (A Report prepared under the Direction of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen). Putnams. 55. net. 

Tommy Cornstalk (J. H. M. Abbott). Longmans. 55,!net. 

— of Romance, The (Wilkinson Sherren). Chapman and Hall. 

Se 

Works of George Meredith, The:—Lord Ormont and his Aminta ; 
Rhoda Fleming ; The Amazing Marriage ; Vittoria; One of Our 
Conquerors ; The Adventures of Harry Richmond. (Six Volumes.) 
Constable. 2s. 6d. net each. 

Works of Shakespeare, The :—The Tempest (Edited by Morton Luce). 
Methuen. 35. 6d. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR APRIL :—The Country Monthly, 4d. $ 
The Forum, 35c.; The Artist, 1s.; The Connoisseur, Is. 3 
Current Literature, 25c. ; The Era, 1oc. ; Journal of the Scottish 
Meteorological Society, 12s. 6¢. ; The Geographical Journal, 2s. ; 
The Library, 3s. ; The Bookseller, 6d. ; Scribner’s Magazine, 15. ; 
The Idler, 62. 7 
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The Saturday Review. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’s List. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
On APRIL 16. 


MOTORS AND MOTOR-DRIVING. 


By ALFRED C. HARMSWORTH. 

With Contributions by the Marquis de CHAssELoup-LAUBAT, The 
Hon. JoHN Scott-Montacu, R. J. Mecrepy, The Hon. C. S. 
Rotts, Sir Davip SALomons, Bart., HENRY STURMEY, J. Sr. 
_ STRACHEY, The Right Hon. Sir J. H. A. MACDONALD and 
others, 

With numerous Illustrations by H. M. Brock, HOLLAND TRINGHAM, 
and from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gs. net; half-bound, 12s. net. 
*,* A Cloth Box for use when Motoring, price 2s. net. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE OF TO-DAY 


Outlines of its Formation and Development. 
By ‘‘ VERITAS.” 


*," This book deals in broad outlines with the formation of the 
present Empire up to 1871, and with its subsequent development up to 
1900. The object of the Author is to place before the British public 
reliable information on such subjects as the Army, Navy, Coumercial 
and Colonial Policy, Colonial Possessions, National Education, and 
German Finances. 


THE OLD ROYAL PALACE OF WHITEHALL. 


By EDGAR SHEPPARD, D.D., Sub-Dean of H.M. Chapels Royal, Sub- 
Almoner to the King, Author of “‘ Memorials of St. — Palace.” With 
6 Photogravure Plates and 33 other Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. net. 


SEVENTY-ONE DAYS’ CAMPING IN MOROCCO. 


By LADY GROVE. With Photogravure Portrait and 1 i 


TOMMY CORNSTALK: being Some Account of 
the War from the Point of View 

e Australia: Se M. 3 i 


CHINA WAR, 1860: Letters and Journals. 


By Major-General G. ALLGOOD, C.B., formerly Lieut. G. ALLGoop, 1st 
Division China Field Force. With 24 Shustrasions, 17 Maps and 2 Plane. 
Demy 4to. 12s. €d. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


TALES OF MY FATHER. By A. M. F., Author 


of “ Foreign Courts and Foreign Homes,” and ‘On the Banks of the Seine.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ConTents.—Princess Victoria—Kensington Palace—St. James’s—King William's 
th— Queen Victoria's Accession—The Duke of Sussex—The Duke of Welling- 
ton—Berlin—Brussels—Old Friends— First Visit to the Prince of Wales—Queen 
Victoria—The Empress Frederick—The Emperor Napoleon I11.—Imperial France 
—The Monastery—The Vow—The Barricades—The Face at the Window—The 
Wicked Countess—Home—Warsaw—The Russian Soldier—R.1.P. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 400. APRIL 1902, 8vo. price 6s. 
[On Tuesday next. 


I. WAR AS A TEACHER OF WAR. 
Il. A WHIG LADY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
III, THE RECENT HISTORY OF ABYSSINIA. 
IV. THE RABBIT. 
V. THE DEATH LEGEND IN FOLK-LORE. 
VI. BRITISH POLICY IN PERSIA AND ASIATIC TURKEY. 
VII. JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
VIII. THE ENGLISH FORESTS AND FORESTAL LAWS OF 
THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
IX. ASSYRIAN POLITICS. 
X. M. ANATOLE FRANCE. 
XI. LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 
XII. LORD ROSEBERY AND THE OPPOSITION. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
No. 66. APRIL 1902. Royal 8vo. Price 5s. 


[On Tuesday next. 
THE LATEK RULERS OF 'SHIRPURLA OR LAGASH. i 
Henry H. Howortn, K.C.1.E., F.R.S. Part II. 
TIRECHAN’S MEMOIR OF ST. PATRICK. By Professor Bury, 
‘THE AUTHORSHIP OF LORD DURHAM'S C : 
By R. Garnert, C.B., LL.D. 
SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. By Professor York Powett, LL.D. 
2—NOTES AND DOCUMENTS. 3—REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
4--NOTICES OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay: 


MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIST POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 18s. net. 


The Life of Napoleon I. 


INCLUDING NEW MATERIALS from the BRITISH OFFICIAL RECORDS. 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, M.A, 
Late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
With numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 

“This book deserves to stand beside the classical works of Thiers and Lanfrey. 
The narrative is brilliant, accurate, and up-to-date ; its reflections furnish instructive 
links between the past and present; while the grand movements of the drama 
inspire the author with flights of finely coloured rhetoric which give him a high 
place as a literary artist.”—Sfectator. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


A. W. KINGLAKE. A Biographical and Literary 


Study. By the Rev. W. TUCKWELL. With 5 Portraits. 


2 vols. small 4to. 41 1s. net each, 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. By Lord Ronatp 
SUTHERLAND GOWER, F.S.A. With 80 Photogravures and 28 Half- 
tone Illustrations, and a Coloured Frontispiece. , 

“* The book will probably hold its own for some time to come as the best popular 
history of the famous building.”—The Times. 


Uniform with the Miniature Edition of the “‘ Odes of Keats.” 
16mo. printed in red and black, 1s. 6d. net each ; also in limp leather, 2s. 6d. net 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Ren- 
dered into English Verse by EDWARD FITZGERALD. Decorated and 
Illustrated by R. Anning Bell. 

ISABELLA AND THE EVE OF ST. 
AGNES. By JOHN KEATS. Decorated and Illustrated by R. Anning- 
Bell. 


3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF THE REIGN 
OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, Copyright Edition, with the Notes 


of Joun Foster Kirk and the Author’s latest Corrections. 
(Bohn's Standard Library. 


HANDBOOKS TO THE GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each. 
NEW VOLUME. 


WESTMINSTER. By Recinatp Airy, B.A., late 


Queen’s Scholar at Westminster School. With 51 Illustrations. 
Already Published. ° 
CHARTERHOUSE, RUGBY, ETON, WINCHESTER, and HARROW, 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


With numerous IIlustrations, crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net each. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
CHICHESTER. By H. C. A.R.I.B.A. 
MANCHESTER. 


By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


By Cuarves Hiatt. 
Already Published. 


BRISTOL, CANTERBURY, CARLISLE, CHESTER, DURHAM, ELY> 
EXETER, GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, LICHFIELD, LINCOLN, 
NORWICH. OXFORD, PETERBOROUGH, RIPON, ROCHESTER, 
SALISBURY, SOUTHWELL, ST. DAVID’S, ST. PAUL'S, WELLS, 
WINCHESTER, WORCESTER, and YORK. Also uniform with this 
Series—BEVERLEY MINSTER ; ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTER- 
BURY; TEWKESBURY ABBEY; WIMBORNE MINSTER and 
CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY; and BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY 
ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. net each. 
NEW VOLUME. 
AMIENS. The Cathedral and other Churches. 
the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A, 
Already Published. 
CHARTRES, and ROUEN. 


THE GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING & SCULPTURE. 


Post 8vo. ss. net each, with 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece. 


NEW VOLUME. 
GERARD DOU. 


By 


By W. Martin, Litt.D. Trans- 


lated from the Dutch by CLara BELL. J 


Already Published. 
LUINL DONATELLO. PINTORICCHIO. 
VELASQUEZ. PERUGINO. FRANCIA, 
ANDREA DELSARTO. SODOMA. BRUNELLESCHI, 
SIGNORELLI. DELLA ROBBIA. MANTEGNA, 
RAPHAEL. GIORGIONE, REMBRANDT. 
CRIVELLI. MEMLINC. GLOTTO. 
CORREGGIO. PIERO DELLA WILKIE. 

FRANCESCA. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF PAINTERS. 


Pott 8vo. cloth, with 8 Illustrations, 1s. net each; or in limp leather, with 
Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. uet each. 
NEW VOLUME. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 


ROWLEY CLEEVE. 
Already Published— 


VELASQUEZ, BURNE JONES, FRA ANGELICO, WATTS, ROMNEY, 
WATTEAU, HOLMAN HUNT, HOLBEIN, and LEIGHTON. 


By 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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YOU KNOW THE WORK, OF COURSE? 


A new opportunity is now offered for the 
acquisition of the leading English Dictionary 


on the easiest terms. 


The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY has 
long held the first place, and the latest 
edition brings the work up to date. 


The 
Imperial 
Dictionary. 


Edited by 


Dr. ANNANDALE. 


It is the best and most authoritative, there- 
fore the cheapest complete Dictionary on the 
market. 

It is fully illustrated and contains 233,000 


references. 


Students who are eager to possess such a 
work often find their purse too slender to 


admit of its immediate purchase. 


In response to numerous requests we re- 
open the offer we made last year, and for the 
next few weeks we shail. give the public the 
opportunity of securing the IMPERIAL 
DICTIONARY for a first payment of 5s, 


Order a copy on the form below or send 
to the Office of the Saturpay Review for 


specimen pages and full particulars. 


ORDER FORM. 


To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘*THE 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
payment of §s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. 
I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are com- 

plete. 
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THE 


Daily Chronicle 


TEN AND TWELVE PAGES, 


Has a far larger Circulation 


than any other Liberal Paper 


in the United Kingdom. 


The BEST PAPER for the HOME. 


A Popular Feature Everyday is— 
THE REVIEW OF BOOKS AND LITERARY 
NOTES. 


FULL RESUME OF THE PRINCIPAL 
MUSICAL, ART, AND DRAMATIC 


EVENTS. 


Tue Dairy CuronicLe, while devoting considerable 
attention to parliamentary, political and commercial 
intelligence, maintains all the leading characteristics 
of a first-class General and Family Newspaper, which 
has secured for it a large and influential circulation in 
the home. 

All the general news is carefully summarised. In- 
teresting articles, by the best writers, appear from 
time to time on social and domestic topics. 


OFFICES : 
DAILY CHRONICLE BUILDINGS, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


THE EMERGENCY BOOK. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. 


For Instantaneous Reference 
In all Cases of Sudden Illness, Accident, or Emergency. 


Vanity Fair, of September 26th, says of the “‘ Emergency Book” :— 

** Every house certainly ought to possess one of these ‘ First Aids,’ which are 
constructed to hang on the wall in some prominent and accessible situation. By 
the intelligent use of this ‘Emergency Book’ much suffering and anxiety, and 
even irreparable loss, may be avoided in place of fruitless lamentation, while 
the wheels of the far-off doctor's chariot seem to tarry endlessly in their coming.” 


There is no house, factory, or shop in the United Kingdom that can 
afford to be without a copy of the ‘*‘ Emergency Book.” 


The price of the ‘‘Emergency Book” is Three Shillings, boxed 
and delivered free. 


Publishing Offices: 83 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


BALSAMIC 
(Medical) 
VINOLIA SOAP 


FOR THE BATH. 
Price 8d. per Tablet. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


SIAM IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY, 


Being the Experiences and Impressions of a British Official. 
By J. G. D. CAMPBELL, 


One of :His Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, and recently Educational Adviser to 
the Siamese Government. 


With 16 full-page Illustrations anda Map. One volume. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


[Ready April 17. 
A RIDE IN MOROCCO. 
AMONG 


BELIEVERS AND TRADERS. 


By FRANCES MACNAB, 
Author of “On Veldt and Farm,” &c. 
With Illustrations and Map. Demy 8vo. 15s. : 

Pail Mail Gazette.—“ The reader will find good reading on any page at which 
he may open the book.” 77m a 

Atheneum.—* Miss Macnab is to be congratulated on a distinctly entertaining 
work of travel and a journey of singular interest, accomplished in circumstances 
which render it remarkable. She shows in this volume both imagination and the 
insight of the real traveller.” 2 

Globe.—“ While many will read this book mainly for the sake of the graphic 
narrative it embodies, it can be recommended to the more thoughtful on account of 
the broader international issues which it suggests and discusses,” 


New and Cheaper Edition, thoroughly revised. 


RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF THE 
TRANSVAAL WAR. 


By E. T. COOK. 


FOURTH EDITION, REVISED. One vol. crown 8vo. 6s. [Next week. 


CANON HENSON’S NEW BOOK. 
CROSS-BENCH VIEWS OF CURRENT 


CHURCH QUESTIONS. By H. Henstey Henson, Canon of West- 
minster, and Rector of St. Margaret’s. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Atheneum.—* Mr. Henson has said what many men have been thinking, and 
said it with the epigrammatic lucidity and the rhetorical force which arrest 
attention.” 


A New and Cheaper Edition, with an Additional Chapter. 


PICTURES AND PROBLEMS FROM 

LONDON POLICE COURTS. By Tuomas Hotmes. Crown 8vo. cloth, 

Saturday Review,—“ This is an absorbing and thrilling book. It should be read 
by every observer of life and every student of social problems.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


NOW READY. 


JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE. 


VOL. XXXL, JULY TO DECEMBER, 1901. 


_ Contents :—Notes on Malay Metal-work, by W. Rosennain, B.A. ; Trephining 
in the South Seas, by Rev. J. A. Crump and Professor Victor Horstey, F.R.S. ; 
The Relations between Men and Animals in Sarawak, by C. Hose and W. 
McDouGaLt ; Memorandum on the Languages of the Philippines by W E. W. 
MacKintay ; A Provisional Classification of the Swords of the Sarawak Tribes, 
by R. SHELForD, M.A., C.M.Z.S.; The Colour-Vision of the Natives of Upper 
Egypt, by W. H. R. Rivers, M.D. ; The Races of Early Egypt, by Prof. W. M. 
FLinvers-Petrrie, D.C.L., LL.D. ; The Lengua Indians of the a tee Chaco, 
by Seymour H.C. Hawrrey ; Measurements of Papuan Skulls, by J. Gray, B.Sc.; 
The Native Tribes of Manipur, by T. C. Hopson ; Irish Copper Celts, by G. 
Corrgy :; Notes on Crania from the Nile Wells Watershed, by F. C. SHRUBSALL, 
; Paleolithic Implements from Savernake, by EpGar WILLETT, 

WITH MORE THAN THIRTY FULL-PAGE PLATES. 

Price 10s. net. 
PuBLIsHED BY THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 3 Hanover 
SequarE, W. 

d of all Booksellers and from the Institute direct. 


To be obtai: 


COUPLETE WORK NOW READY. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY NEW TESTAMENT. 


A translation into modern English from the original Greek. 


WESTCOTT AND HORT’S TEXT. 


Price in green cloth, 3s. 6d. ; better edition, in Morocco grained cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 
and in handsome leather binding, 6s. 


ST. MARK’S COSPEL IN PAPER COVERS, 2d. 
Also issued in three parts, viz. :— 
Part I.-THE FIVE HISTORICAL BOOKS. Limp cloth, rs. 6d. ; Morocco 
grained cloth, 2s. 6d. ; red leather, <s. 6d. 
Part II.—THE APOSTLE PAUL’S LETTERS TO THE CHURCHES. 
Limp cloth, 1s. ; Morocco grained cloth, 2s. ; red leather, 3s. 


Part IIIl.—THE PASTORAL. PERSONAL, AND GENERAL LETTERS, 
AND THE REVELATION. Limp cloth, 1s.; Morocco grained 
cloth, 2s. ; red leather, 3s. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


Published by HORACE MARSHALL & SON, London. 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS BIRRELL. 
Published TO-DAY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NICHOLAS HOLBROOK. 


By OLIVE BIRRELL, 
AUTHOR OF “LOVE IN A MIST,” “THE AMBITION OF JUDITH,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


A SPIRITED ROMANCE OF THE SEA. 
On APRIL 15. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A NEW TRAFALGAR : 
A Tale of the Torpedo Fleet. 
By A. C. CURTIS. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


New Volume by the Author of 
** Pages from a Private Diary.’” 
Published TO-DAY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


RELIGIO LAICI: 
A Series of Studies addressed to Laymen. 
By the Rev. H. C. BEECHING, 


Professor of Pastoral Theology at King’s College, London, and Chaplain to the 
n. Soc. of Lincoln's Inn; Author of “ Pages from a Private Diary,” 
Conferences on Books and Men,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


FROM CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON THE NAVY. 
Naval Efficiency: 


THE WAR-READINESS OF THE FLEET. 


By ARCHIBALD S. HURD, 
Author of ‘‘ The British Fleet,” ‘*‘ How the Navy is Run,” &c. 
With Map and Diagrams. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Ready next week. 
“ The public are anxious as to the efficiency and preparation for war of the fleet. 
+++... The anxiety is justified, as they know that want of preparation, if the fleet be 
called upon for action, must result in the loss of the Empire.” 
Lord CuarLes Beresrorp in the 7imes, April 9, 1902. 


‘ 


A NEW STUDY OF THOMAS HARDY’S WESSEX. 
The Wessex of Romance. 


By WILKINSON SHERREN. 
Seven Full-page Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 63. 

The well-known novels have been approached through a character study of the 
Wessex people. Vignettes of several Wessex towns, their corporate history, and a 
summary of the fictitious incidents which link them to Mr. Hardy's novels, precede 
a synopsis of the novels themselves ; a history of Wessex, a glossary of the dialect, 
and a bibliography of Mr. Hardy's work. 


BY CANON MACCOLL. 
Russia, England, and Germany. 


By MALCOLM MACCOLL, D.D., 
Canon Residentiary of Ripon. Demy 8vo. ts. 

“We wel the app e of Canon MacColl s able and temperate pamphlet. . 
In less than 50 pages he has contrived to give usa sketch, historical and political, 
of the policy and intentions of Germany and Russia, and to indicate their bearing 
on the position of this country in such a manner as to Carry instruction, and even 
conviction, to those who have previously given but little attention to the subject.” 

Spectator. 


Charles Dickens’s Works. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE OXFORD INDIA PAPER EDITION. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 40 Illustrations by ‘‘ Phiz.”’ 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 75 Illustrations by 


Cattermole and “‘ Phiz.” 
Forming Vols. XIII. and XIV. 
The series will be complete by June nex’, and comprise 17 volumes. The edition. 
will be one of the most | published, « ining all the Extra Stories, 
Sketches, and Illustrations which appear in the ‘*Gadshili” and ‘‘ Authentic ” 
Editions. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limirep, LoNnpon. 


NOW READY. 
Price 1s. in cloth, with Portrait. 


LORD KELYIN. 
By JOHN MUNRO. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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PRACTICAL HANDBOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


L. Upcott Gill, 170 Strand, London. 


Autograph Collecting: A Practical Manual for Amateurs and 
Historical Students, containing ample information on the Selection and 
Arrangement of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Spe imens, &c., &c., to 
which are added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, and an 
extensive Valuation Table of Autographs worth coliecting. By Henry T. 
Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. In leatherette gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 
7s. ted. 

Bee, The Anatomy, Physiology, and Floral Relations 
of the Hive. By the late Frank R. Cuesuire, F.L.S., F.R.M.S., formerly 
lecturer on Apiculture at South Kensington ; Author of ‘ Diagrams on the 
Anatomy of the Honey Bee.” With numerous Exquisite Illustrations of the 
Internal and External Structure of the Bee, and its application to Plant 
Fertilisation, Expressly Drawn for this Work by the Author. In cloth gilt, 
price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 

British Dragonflies. Being an Exhaustive Treatise on our 
Native Odonata ; Their Collection, Classification, and Preservation. By W. J. 
Lucas, B.A. Very fully Illustrated with 27 Plates, Illustrating 39 Species, 
exquisitely printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and-White Engravings. In 
cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d. net, by post 32s. 

Butterflies, The Book of British: A Practical Manual for 
Collectors and Naturalists. Splendidly illustrated throughout with very accurate 
Engravings of the Caterpillars, Chrysalids, and Butterflies, both upper and 
under sides, from drawings by the Author or Direct from Nature. By W. J. 
Lucas, B. A. Incloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. gd. 


Cactus Culture for Amateurs: Being Descriptions of the 
various Cactuses grown in this country; with Full and Practical Instructions 
for their Successful Cultivation. By W. Warson, Assistant Curator of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens. Kew. New Edition. Profusely illustrated. In cloth 
gilt, price 5s net, by post 5s. 4d. 

Churches, Old English: Their Architecture, Furniture, Acces- 
sories, Decorations, Monuments, &c. By Geo. Ciincu, F.G.S. Magnificently 
illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d. net, by post 6s. gd. 

Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, a Guide to the, 
in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, 
with their value. By the late Coronet W. Stewart THorsurn. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Grueser, F.S.A. Illustiated. In 
cloth gilt, price ros. 6d. net, by post ros. rod. 


Cookery, The Encyclopedia of Practical. A complete 
Dictionary of all pertaining to the Art of Cookery and Table Service. Edited 
by Tuko. Francis Garrett, assisted by eminent Chefs de Cuisine and Con- 
fectioners. Profusely Il ustrated with Coloured Plates and Engravings by 
Harold Furness, Geo. Cruikshank, W. Munn Andrew, and others. I. demy 
4to half morocco, cushion edges 2 vols. price £3 3s. ; 4 vols. £3 13s. 6d. 


Engravings and their Value. Containing a Dictionary of | 


all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By J. H. Starter. Third 
Fditien. Revised with an appendix and Shestecslens, and with latest Prices at 
Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price 15s. net, by post 15s. sd. 


Gardening, the Book of. A Handbook of Horticulture. By 

— known Specialists, including J. M. Abbott, W. G. Baker, Charles Bennett, 

J. Chapman, James Douglas, Charles Friedrich, A. Griessen, F. M. Mark, 
Trev or Monmouth, G. Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J J. Willis, and Alan 
Wynne. Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of “ Hone Gardening,” ** Insects 
Injurious to Fruit,” *‘ Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.). Very fully Illustrated. 
1 vol. demy 8vo., about 1,200 pp., price 16s. net, by post 16s. gd. 

Gardening, Dictionary of. A Practical Encyclopedia of 
Horticulture for Amateurs and Professionals. Illustrated with 3,150 Engravings. 
Edited by G. Nicuotson, Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew ; assisted 
by Prof. Trail, M.D., Rev. P. W. Myles, B.A., F.L.S., W. Watson, J. Garrett, 
and other Specialists. In 5 vols. large post 4to. cloth gilt, price 44, by post 

28. 

Greenhouse Construction and Heating. Containing Full 
Descriptions of the Various Kinds of Greenhouses, Stove Houses, Forcing 
Houses, Pits and Frames, with Directions for their Construction ; and also 
Descriptions of the Different types of Boilers, Pipes, and aes Apparatus 
generally, with Instructions for Fixing the Same. By . RAVENSCROFT,. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 


Lace, A History of Hand-Made. By Mrs. E. NeEvILL 
Keon. With Supplementary Remarks by Signor Ernesto Jrsurum. 
xquisitely Illustrated with numerous high-class Engravings of Old and Valu- 
able Laces and their application to Dress as shown in Portraits and Monochrome 
and Sepia Plates of great beauty. In crown 4to. cloth gilt, price 18s. net, by 
st 198. Edition de Luxe, on large paper, containing 12 specimens of Real 
ace, handsomely bound in full leather, gilt, price 44 4s. net, by post £4 5s. 6d. 
(A few copies only left at this price, after which there are 60 at £5 5s., when the 
entire stock will be exhausted.) 

Needlework, Dictionary of. An Encyclopedia of Artistic, 
Plain, and Fancy Needlework ; Plain, practical, complete, and magnificently 
Lilustrated. By S. F. A. C AULFEILD and . SAwarD. In demy 4to. 
328 pp. 829 Iilustrations, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, cushioned beveiled boards, 

rice 21s. net, by post 21s. od. ; with COLOURED PLATES, elegant satin 
rocade cloth binding, and coloured edges, 31s. 6d. net, by post 32s. 


Orchids: Their Culture and Management, with Descriptions of 
all the Kinds in General Cultivation. Illustrated by Coloured Plates and 
Engravings. By W. Warson, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew ; Assisted by W. Bean, Foreman, Royal Gardens, Kew. Second Edition, 
Revised and with Extra Plates. In cloth gilt and gilt edges, price £r 1s. net, 
by post £1 1s. 6d. 

Violins (Old) and thete Makers. Including some References 
to those of Moderr Times. oy M. Frieminc. Illustrated with Fac- 
ae Tickets, Sound-Holes, In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d. net, by post 


Vivarium, The. Being a Full Description of the most Interesting 
Snakes, Lizards, and other Repti’es, and How to Keep Them Satisfactorily in 
Confinement. By Rev. G. C. Bateman. Beautifully Illustrated. In cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 8s. 

Whist, Bridge: Its Whys and Wherefores. The game taught by 
Reason instead of by Rule, on the same popular lines as “* Scientific Whist ” and 

‘Solo Whi-t,” and by the same author, C. J. MetRose. With Illustrative 
Hands printed i in Colours. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. ; in half 
leather, gilt top, 5s. 6d. net, by post 6s. 

Whist, Solo: Its Whys and Wherefores. A Progressive and Clear 
Method of Sugigeetion and Illustration of the Game, and how by Play it 
Successfuily. With Illustrative Hands printed in Colours. 

Metrose. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. rod. ; in half tenther, gilt 
top, ss. 6d. net, by post 6s. 

Whist, Scientific: Its Whys and Wherefores. The Reader 
being ‘taught by Xeason rather than by arbitrary Rules. Py C. J. Merose. 
With Illu-tratiwe Hands printed in Colours. In cloth gil, price 3s. 6d., 
post 3s. tod. ; in half leather, gilt top, ss. 6d. net, by post 6 
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| THE OL COINS OF THE 
| ESSRS. SOTH EBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
| will SELL by AUCTION (in accordance with the will of the deceased), 
| at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, April 14, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable COLLECTION of ENGLI »H COINS, in Gold, 
Silver, and Copper, French Gold Coins and Napoleon Medals, &c., of the late 
| Col. J. TOBIN BUSH, of Havre, including the following, Ancient British Gold 
inscribed—William I., il. , Anglo-Gallic Gold of Edward I1I.—Edward the Black 
Prince, Richard II., and Henry V., VI., various Nobles—Richard III. Angel— 
Henry VII., VIII. Sovereigns— George Noble—Sovereigns of Edward VI., Mary, 
and Elizabeth—James I. Thirty and Fifteen Shilling Pieces—Charles I. Oxford 
| Three-Pound Piece—Oxford Silver Half-Pound and Shrewsbury Pound—Common- 
wealth Gold and Silver—Two-Guinea Pieces from Charles II. to George III., 1768, 
by Tanner, and Two-Pound Pieces—estensive Series of French Gold Coins and 
| Napoleon Medals in Silver—Art Union Medals—Antique Gems, and Coin 
Cabinets. 


May be view ed. _ Catalogues may be had. 


A VALUABLE COLL ECTION OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN DECORA. 
TIONS, ORDERS, MEDALS, RES, THE PROPERTY 
OF A WELL-KNOWN AMATE 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, April 15, at 1 o'clock precisely, a coilection of 

Italian, French, and other Medals, English and Foreign Decorations and Orders, 

apd Miniatures, the Property of a well-known COLLECTOR, comprising a rare 

contemporaneous Medal of Michel Angelo—the Garter and Badge of the Order of 

the Garter—the Orders of the Thistle, St. Patrick, Bath, St. Michael and St. George 
—Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order—King’s Messenger Badge of Wilham IV. — 

— of Nova Scotia Badge—Gordon’s Pewter Star for the Defence of 

artoum. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUABLE COLL eg MEDALS OF MR. D. DAVIS 
B GHA 

\V ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
i will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, April 10, and Following Day, at 1 o’clcck pre- 
cisely, "the valuable COL LECTION OF WAR MEDALS of Mr. D. Davis, of 

sirmingham, comprising rare Naval General Service Medals with One, Two, and 
Three Clasps—An unusually fine Series of Military Generai Service Medals with 
One up to Ten Clasps—The Victoria Cross for New Zealand awarded to Lance- 
Corporal John Ryan, 65th Regiment, for engagement on September 7, 1863—Fine 
Groups of Medals—-Gold and other Orders and Badges. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND AB ROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LoNDON. Codes: Unicope and A BC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 ee i. West eons Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to ss excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
erms, orders for their own STANDARD es and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICA 
CATALOGUE sent on 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered f 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 } Chemecey Le Lane (Fleet Street end). 


Establish 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT PURCHASES. SPRING CATALOGUE 
NOW READY. 
W. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
26 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Also a Catalogue m4 Popular Current Literature at Discount Prices and a 
Catalogue of French Literature. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 27th, 
28th, and 2gth. ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least of value ranging 
between £80 and £20 per annum will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP 
of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for sons of Old Cheltonians only ; also 
FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS confinea to Candid «tes for Army and Navy Examina- 
tions; also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum; and ONE 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 per annum for Sons of Officers of ‘the Navy or 
Army who have lost their lives in the South African War. Senior Candidates must 
be under 15 and Junior Candidates under 14 on May 1st.—Apply to the Bursak, 
the College, Cheltenham. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND 
COLLECE. 
HE SUMMER SESSION will begin on MAY 1, 


1902 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
Collegiate regulations. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
aggregate value of nearly-£900 are awarded annually. 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other London University 
Examinations, for the F.R.C.S., and for other Higher Examinations. 

There is a large, thoroughly well-equipped Cricket Ground. 

For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the WARDEN of the 
College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C 

A handbook forwarded on application. 


\ ALVERN COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP 
pe EXAMINATION, JULY 15, 16, 17, One or Two of £87 (£99 for the 
first year), Three or Four of £50, Six or more of £30 per annum. Council 
Nominatigns of £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do we'l but fail to 


. obtain a Scholarship. » particulars apply to the HEAD Master or S&cRETARY. 
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MUDIE'S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum, 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE. 
A Satisfactory Year’s Business. 


8 inn thirty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the 

proprietors of the London and I hire Life A Company was 
held on Thursday, at the offices of the Company, 66 and 67 Cornhill, E.C., Colonel 
Sir Nigel Kingscote, K.C.B. (Chairman of the Company), presiding. 


The notice convening the meeting and the auditors’ report to the shareholders 
having been read, 


The Chairman sa‘d : We have again the pleasure to meet you with what I think 
you will all consider a satisfactory report of the past year’s b of the Company, 
and in bringing under your notice the leading points of the report, as is my custom 
on these occasions, I have to refer, first of all, to the new business transacted 
during the year. After deducting the amount declined or not completed, the 
policies actually issued were 2,442 for £727,196, with a new premium income of 
430,088, The sums assured are in excess of those of the previous year; but the new 
premiums are a little less. Doubtless this is due to younger lives on the books of 
the Company, or to fewer endowments; but, on the whole, the business must be 
regarded, both in amount and quality, as satisfactory. It is, however, a favourable 
feature of the business that the infusion of new blood year by year continues in so 
satisfactory a ratio, especially when it has been remarked that in many cases the 
new business of companies has shown a falling-off during the past year—not 
altogether surprising considering what the country has had to go through. The 
total premium income of the company, after deduction of reassurances, now amounts 
to over £264,000, showing a small increase of £1,454 over the previous year. I say 
small increase, because for years we have been in the habit of reporting a much 
more substantial amount than that; but as the report states, such is largely 
due to the lapsing of policies in South Africa. The advantage, however, to 
the company is this: that the liability under such policies has been extin- 
guished, and therefore, of course, the financial position of the company 
strengthened. Doubtless, however, some of the holders of such lapsed policies, 
when the war is over, may wish to have them reinstated under the liberal 
conditions which the rules of the company permit. I would add to these remarks 
that the increase to the premium income during the four years of the present quin- 
quennium has amounted to over £32,000. I come now to the death claims. It has 
.been my good fortune for some ears to report that these have been each year well 
within the expectancy, evabling us to report again that the company has had during 
the four years of the quinquennium a most favourable claim experience compared 
with the expectancy shown by the tables. The next point that I have to deal with is 
in regard to the funds, the addition during the past year having amounted to 
£101,760 and the total increase during the four years amounting to as much as 
£400,000. The total funds now stand at £1,629,502, and yield an average rate of 
interest on invested and uninvested amounts of a little short of 4 percent. During 
the year, however, there has been in securities, especially those of a gilt-edged 
character, a distinct falling off in value, and in our case such has been provided for 
in the investment reserve, which you will have noticed has been given effect to 
in the accounts of the Company. The amount of that reserve is in excess of 
the depreciation that was shown in the Stock Exchange securities as at 
December 31 last. Although these are briefly ‘the leading points in the 
report, I could not conclude my remarks without referring to a very satisfactory 
feature—the further reduction in the ratio of expenditure. Indeed, the expenses 


OYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of 
CRUELTY to ANIMALS. 


MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained 
by the police or kindred societies) obtained during the month ending March 20, 
1902 :— 


Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state ......se50--++- see 290 
Overdriving and overloading horses ........seceeecececsccceees ‘ 7 
Beating, &c., horses, cattle, bear, dogs, &c. ......-.+ dckvianed ae 74 
Starving horses, dogs, fowls, &c., by withholding food .......... 28 
Travelling horses and cattle when lame .......+++++ 7 
Conveying sheep and fowls improperly ......-.- Ooecceneseenees 5 
Wild birds offences during close season 2 
Infringing Knackers’ Sections of the Act ..+ssecscececeeseesers 2 

During 1902 up to last return ..... seesceesesoce 84893 

Total for the present year ....cccccccseeseseseeel;739 


* Thirty-four offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the society), 
532 offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties not received by the society). The 
above return is irrespective of the assistance rendered to the police in cases not 
requiring the personal attendance of our officers. 

8,033 total convictions during 190r. 

The above return is published (1) To inform the public of the nature and extent 
of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the society in England and Wales; 
(2) to show the society's efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory law ; (3) to 
prompt the police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar offences ; and 
(4) to make the law kn wn and respected, and to warn cruelly disposed persons 
against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay information except as directed 
by the Secretary on written evidence. 

The Committee invite the co-operation and support of the public. 
duty relays of officers watch all-night traffic of London. 

Anonymous complaints of cruelty are not acted on, but are put into the waste- 
paper basket. The names of correspondents are not given up when letters are 
marked Private.” 

Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom all 
letters should be addressed. The society is greatly in NEED OF FUN DS. 

105 Jermyn Street, London. JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


P.S.—Owing to the society's operations the statutes made for the protection of 
animals have been enacted and enforced. It is an educational and punitive agency. 
It disseminates in schools and among persons having the care of dumb animals 
upwards of one hundred different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, and small 
‘hooks, all of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of domestic animals 
and the duty and profitableness of kindness to them. By its officers, who are 
engaged in all parts of England, it cautions or punishes persons guilty of offences. 
Thus, while its primary object is the protection of creatures which minister to man’s 
wants, in no small degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars, showing the 
‘persuasive and educational measures or punitive proceedings taken by the society to 
prevent cruelty to animals, should apply to the Secretary, or to all booksellers, for 
its monthly illustrated journals, “‘ E Animal World,” price 2d., and ‘‘ The Band 
of Mercy,” price $d. ; also to the Secretary for its annual report, price rs. for non- 
members ; also for books, pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature published by the 
society, a catalogue of which may gratis ; also for copies of its monthly return 
of convictions, or also its cautionary placards, which will be sent gratis to applicants 
who offer to distribute them usefully. 


Besides day 


| 
| 
| 


th Ives have been actually less than the previous year, and the ratio, which has 
gone down 4 per cent., would have shown a further decrease but for the fact of the 
lapses to which I have already referred, thereby reducing the premium income, 
on which the ratio is based. Another point to which I have to draw special atten- 
tion on this occasion is that the current year is what is termed the bonus year of 
the company—that is, an actuarial valuation takes place at the end of 1902, and I 
appeal to ail connected with the company to make every exertion during the year to 
considerably increase the new business. Several of our branch representatives are 
present, and I am sure, from my experience in the past of these gentlemen, that 
not only they, but all connected with the Company at home, as well as our active 
and influential friends and representatives in Canada and India, will do their very 
best to promote the success of the Company, to enable us at the end of another year 
to show an increase in our business, and a decrease in our ratio of expenditure. 
With these remarks, I have the pleasure to move: ‘‘ That the report of the 
directors, with the statement of the revenue account and balance-sheet, together 
with the auditors’ certificate, be received, adopted, and entered on the minutes.” 


The Right Hon. Evelyn Ashley, acknowledging a vote on behalf of himself 
and his colleagues, said that the London and Lancashire Li‘’e Assurance Company 
had now reached a point at which it was a distinct honour to be a shareholder, and 
a still greater honour to be a director. From both its financial and general 
character and the world-wide reputation which it had obtained, it was an assurance 
company which any one might be proud to belong to. 


The Chairman thanked the shareholders, on behalf of himself and the other 
directors. It was a great pleasure to them to think the London and Lancashire 
Company was continuing its good work on behalf of both shareholders 
and policy-holders. It must not be thought that these were times when it 
was altogether easy for a company to succeed; for while on the one hand 
there was great competition, on the other hand they had to take very great care 
to properly fund what they might make. He thought there was as much difficulty 
in that as in anything else ; but they had pleasure in doing their best to carry on 
the business of the company successfully. The directors, however, were only a 
small part of the management. They bad, he was thankful to say, a most excellent 
manager, a most excellent secretary, and most excellent men, both at home and 
abroad, working for them at their different branches, and as long as they were so 
well supported by them he was sure the company would flourish. 


The proceedings then terminated. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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The Saturday Review. 


12 April, 


Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. By R. N. 


Hatt and W. G. Neat. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
This book contains descriptions of two hundred ruins of temples and forts, and of 
their types and ages of architecture. It describes also the Sabwan and Pheenician 
occupations of Rhodesia; King Solomon's gold, ancient burials, — gold- 
mining, &c. It is profusely Illustrated, and contains many Maps and Pla 


WEAS-HONTERS, BLACK, WHITE, AND BROWN. 
C. Havpon, Sc.D., F.R.S. With many Illustrations and a Map. 
8vo. 15s. 
A narrative of adventure and exploration in Northern Borneo. 
matter of the highest scientific interest. 
‘** Readers will find a vast amount of curious information about anthropology, 
folk, lore, and philology, and a store of anecdote incident.” —G/lasgow Herald. 
“There is a very wide and varied human interest in the book.” —.Sfectator. 


CROMWELL’S ARMY: 


during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the Protectorate. 
Firtu, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

An elaborate study and description of Cromwell’s army by which the victory of 
the Parliament was secured. The ‘‘ New Model” is described in minute detail, 
and the author has made great use of unpublished MSS. 

“‘Few military histories could be more interesting reading. The author gives 
the results of his recondite reading in a narrative always full of matter, and the story 
is set forth with a vivacity in which its subject loses nothing of its inherent interest. 

Scotsman. 

“ The book is another triumph for the Oxford School of Modern History. The 
work was well worth doing, and it appears with particular appropriateness just now. 
Cromwell was the creator of the English army.”—Daily Chronicle. 

‘*A most valuable addition to the literature of the Cromwellian period, for which 
Mr. Firth takes rank as the first living authority. It gives in sy stematic fashion 
the results of exhaustive research. Admirably interesting pages. 


It contains much 


a History of the English Soldier 
By C. H. 


Glasgow /eraid. 
“To the military student this work will prove invaluable.”— Daily Mait. 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER THE CREAT TO 
ALEXANDER II. By W. R. Morritt, Oriel College, Oxford. With 
Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 7s. 

This history, by the most distinguished authority in England, is founded on a 
study of original documents, and, though necessarily brief, is the most compre- 
hensive narrative in existence. Considerable attention has been paid to the social 
y~ 4 literary development of the country, and the recent expansion of Russia in 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH IN INDIA. By A. D. 


Innes, M.A. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 
“Written in a vigorous and effective style .....A thou ghtful and impartial 


account.” — Spectator. 
JULIUS CASAR. Edited by M. Macmitian, M.A. 
No reader or book- 


Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d 
“ Very handsome, well edited, well printed, and convenient. 
buyer could desire a more attractive and satisfactory form.”—S+. /ames's Gazette. 
THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. By E. T. Green. Crown 
8vo. 6s. [Churchman's Library. 


THE CHIEF TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. By 


J. SrerHenson, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
An attempt to present in clear and popular form the main truths of the Faith. 
The book is intended for lay workers in the Church, for educated parents, and for 
teachers generally. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE LITTLE LIBRARY. 


Pott 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Translated by H. F. 


Cary. Edited by Pacet 


MARRIACE. By Susan FERRIER. 


GoopricHFREER and Lorp IpvESLEIGH. 2 vols. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Lavrence STeRNE. 


Edited by Hersert Paut. 


ELIA, AND THE LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


Lams. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 


ICTION 
THE MOST POWERFUL NOVEL OF THE CENTURY. 

Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing 
that, in consequence of the great and continuous 
demand for 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD CALMADY, 

By LUCAS MALET, 

they are about to publish a large SIXTH EDITION, 
which will be ready in a short time. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Edited by Miss 


By CHARLES 


“* No man who faces the book without prejudice will deny that it is conceived and 


carried out in a fearless and honourable spirit, with a high moral purpose A 
novel so far-reaching in scope has not often been planned, and perhaps the thing 
most evident about it as a work of art is the long and perfect elaboration in 
forethought, the architectural of the whole.” 

Mr. StErHen Gwynn, in the Mew Liberal Review. 


PLOTS. By Bernarp Capes, Author of ‘‘The Lake 
of Wine.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ The stories are excellently fanciful and concentrated, and quite worthy of the 
author's best work.” —Morning Leader. 


‘LOVE GROWN COLD. 


A HEROINE FROM FINLAND. By Pavi Warnemay. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** An idyl of country life which has the charm of entire novelty and freshness.”” 
Morning Leader. 


“‘ Fresh in subject and treatment.”—Academy. 

“This tale of Russian and Finnish life is a most readable and enthralling one. 
The story is simple yet strong, and reveals intimate knowledge of Finnish life and 
manners. "—Scotsman. 

“A delightful story.” —Daily Express. 

** A vivid picture of pastoral life in a beautiful and too little known country.” 

Pall Mail Gazette. 

“ This lovely tale."—Manchester Guardian. 


THE VICTORS. By Roserr Barr, Author of ‘ The 


Countess Tekla.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“‘A very convincing study of American life in its business and_ political 

aspects.” —Pilot. 

“* Mr. Barr has a rich sense of humour.” —Ondooker. 

“Good writing, illuminating sketches of character, and constant variety of scene 
and incident. '— Times. 

“* The method of this book is Zola’s in closeness to its purpose and fulness of detail, 
but it does not weary us by the monotony of either. ‘The Boss’ is a new and 
powerful figure in fiction.” —World. 

“* One of the most entertaining books of the time.” —Liverfool Mercury. 


1 CROWN THEE KING. By Max Pemserton. With 
Illustrations by Frank Dadd and A. Forestier. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** A romance of high adventure, of love and war. Itis a story of true love, of 
indomitable will, and of steadfastness that nothing can withstand.”—Daily News. 
“The reader's interest 1s enthralled from the opening chapter to the closing 
scenes.”"—Leeds Mercury. 
A stirring tale.” —Oxtlook. 


LOST PROPERTY. By W. Perr Rince, Author of 
** A Son of the State.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ The story is an interesting and animated picture of the struggle for life in 
London, with a natural humour and tenderness of its own.” —Scotsman. 

** A simple, delicate bit of work, which will give pleasure to many...... Much study 
of the masses has made him, not mad, but strong, and—wonder of wonders— 
cheerful.” — Times. 

**& really delightful life history of a London foundling. Once more we have to 
thank Mr. Pett Ridge for an admirable study of London life.” —S/ectator. 


SORDON. By Benjamin Swirt, Author of ‘Siren 


City.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The author tells his story with great dramatic intentness, with simplicity and 
strength.”—Daily News. 


‘“A remarkable, venturesome, painful, and interesting book. The story is 
beautifully told ; it is a rare pleasure to read such writing , so simple, finely balanced, 
graceful, refined, yet forcible.” — Wor/d. 

By 


THE STORY OF TERESA. A. MAcdoneLt. 
“ A piece of distinguished literary workmanship...... fine descriptive passages, and 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


quaint, vivid, rural pictures.” —Bookman. 
* The book is bracing as the moor itself. It has a threefold interest ; its keen 
cnpatateation, its psychological insight, and its philosophy of life. "—P#dot. 


DRIFT. By L. T. Meave. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** Well told and full of incident and character.’ ’—World. 


powerfully wrought story. Birmingham Post. 
There is power in the story and plenty of action.” —Z /oyd's. 


OUT OF THE CYPRESS SWAMP. By Epitn Rickert. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ A tale in which a note of freshness and individuality is struck, and the delicate 

question of colour is handled with originality and power. It ‘has fine thrilling 


moments.” —Sfectator. 

“This is a rousing story of life and adventure in the United States of nearly a 
century ago, with as much of incident and horror as mixed blood and physical 
atavism, roving piracy and war with England, can supply." —Saturday Review. 


THE ROMANCE OF UPFOLD MANOR. By C. E. Denny. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
* A fine tragic story."—Weekly Register. 


MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. By C. J. Cutciirre Hyne, 
Author of “‘ Captain Kettle.” Crowr. 8vo. 6s. 
‘* Mr. Horrocks is a good second to the unapproachable Captain sage 
Academy. 
“The purser is a diverting discovery, and his adventures are related with 


vigour.” — Daily Chronicle. 
** Mr. Horrocks is sublime.” —Manchester Guardian, 


THE LAND OF THE LOST. By W. Sarcuett. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ An exciting story...... the plot and passion are managed with skill, and the 
author shows himself a master of the art of depicting human character." 


Glasgow Herald. 
THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 


By ADELINE 
SERGEANT, Author of “‘ The Story of a Penitent Soul.” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE KEYS OF THE HOUSE. By A tceRNon GissINc. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“The book is carefully built up, piece by piece. The figure of Brant himself, 
moving amongst his reople in his lonely parish of the hills, is one that long remains 
with the reader.” —Dai-y Telegraph. 

“*A story of absorbing interest. "_ Liverpool Mercury. 


A HEART OF FLAME. By C. F. Empree. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 


By ANNIE Sway. Crown 8vo. 


5s. 
WITH HOOPS OF STEEL. By FLorence Fincu KeEtty. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THOSE DELICHTFUL AMERICANS. By Mrs. EverarD 


Cores (Sara JEANNETE Duncan). Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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